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For the Woman’s Journal. 


MY RIGHTS. 


“I’ve all the rights I want: 
Don’t talk to me of the Suffrage plan— 
The wrongs to Woman—the rights to man, 
No taste have I for such idle tales, 
My stock of happiness never fails, 
With children, husband and guests that come, 
I find employment enough at home,” 
Said Madam Lee 
To Madam Key. 
Before the Probate Judge 
In sable mourning, a suppliant stands, 
To seek her rights in the spacious lands 
Of which her husband had died possessed ; 
For powers of guardian she makes request, 
This God-made guardian of children three, 
Aman made guardian now must be; 
In sadness see 
Poor Widow Lee. 
And thus the Judge decrees: 
‘No ready funds seem before the court, 
So none I give for your own support. 
Your husband’s wealth was in real estate 
So this must be (says the law) your fate. 
To hold ‘one third for your nafural life’ 
No more than this can be given the wife— 
Nor this to deed, 
What’ere your need.” 
‘This all the right I have!" 
With aching heart she makes haste to go 
To Madam Key she unfolds her woe. 
‘These lands were earned by our mutual toil. 
Without my aid not a foot of soil 
Became a part of our fair domain, 
Ah! me, will ever the world grow sane?” 
Thus Penury’s face 
Mocks half the race. 
“This all the right I have? 
The right to labor from morn to night, 
To rear my children in ways upright 
And then, when vanished youth's strength and 
charms, 
To fall when aged within their arms, 
A poor dependent upon their aid; 
My whole life-work is a debt unpaid, 
Now I enlist— 
A Suffragist.”’ 
—Portland, Me. 





THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PEERAGES. 


The ‘‘Galaxy” for March has an excel- 
lent article on the English Peerage. Itisa 
subject always interesting to an American, 
who finds the House of Lords the most cu- 
rious relic of antiquity in England, after 
Stonehenge and the Chester ‘‘Rows.” A 
sensible American learns to admire beyond 
his expectations a great deal in England; 
but he usually comes away with an undying 
wonder at the glamour which in the Eng- 
lish mind still surrounds a body of men so 
commonplace to the eye, and so little com- 
manding in ability or—so far as he sees— 
in manners, as the House of Lords. He is 
amazed beyond all when he considers the 
comparatively recent origin of many of its 
members—nearly one-third of whom, it is 
said, owe their places to the reigning queen, 
—and the utterly disgraceful origin of a 
portion of the remainder. This last point 
is strongly, though not with any apparent 
design, brought eut by Mr. Murray in the 
“Galaxy”; and it is worth the attention of 
women, because it was by the degradation 
of their sex that some of the very oldest 
peerages came into existence. 

The highest rank in the peerage is that of 
Duke; and after the royal dukes, the first 
six dukedoms on the roll of the Lords are 
those of Norfolk, Somerset, Richmond, 
Grafton, Beaufort, and St. Albans. These 
Stand at the head; everything else which is 
technically ‘“‘noble” in England ranks after 
these. What is the origin of these six peer- 
ages? The Duke of Norfolk is supposed 





by some to be the descendant of the fa- 
mous Saxon Hereward; by others his fami- 
!y name of Howard is supposed to be equiv- 
alent to Hogward and to denote that his an- 
cestor tended swine. In either case, it is 
an origin which involves no disgrace. Nor 
does that of the House of Somerset, on the 
whole; for the first Duke (the uncle and 
‘‘Protector” of Edward VI.) rendered im- 
portant public services, although he signed 
the death-warrant of his own brother. But 
when we reach the next on the list, the bar- 
sinister comes in. The Duke of Richmond 
owes his descent and his peerage to the 
shame of a woman, Louise de Lueronaille, 
mistress of Charles II., ‘‘whom our rude 
ancestors called Madam Carwell.” The 
Duke of Grafton is similarly descended 
from another royal mistress, Barbara Vil- 
liers, created Duchess of Cleveland; and 
the Duke of St. Albans from another, Nell 
#wynn. The Duke of Beaufort is the de- 
scendant of ‘‘old John of Gaunt, time-hon- 
ored Lancaster,” and has an ancestor to be 
proud of. But, as is here clearly seen, 
three out of the six highest peerages in 
England simply date back to an ancestry of 
shame. 

Can the stream thus sullied at its source 
ever become in the highest sense noble? 
Families who owe their high position to the 
fact that their ancestress was a royal mis- 
tress—with what consistency can they ob- 
ject, should their daughters become royal 
mistresses in their turn? And how can the 
record of disgrace help vitiating the whole 
tone of seif respect in other ‘‘noble” fami- 
lies, compelled constantly te defer to a 
precedence thus won? Practically,of course, 
no such definite result follows; the whole 
thing being conventional, people do not 
construe it too strictly. The astonishing 
thing to Americans is to find that English 
people do rarely—except in the small circle 
of extreme radicals—ever seem to think of 
this at all; and a Richmond or a St. Albans 
is probably never reminded from one years’ 
end to another, that his ancestress was 
something which his daughter could not be 
without the last humiliation. 

And in another way this article is espe- 
cially worthy the attention of American 
women. It illustrates what has often been 
pointed out, that republican institutions 
have thus far worked against the political 
dignity of Woman, by subjecting her, as 
Woman, to the authority of a privileged 
class, namely, men. In an aristocracy, 
Woman, as such, is not politically subject 
to man; for the patrician woman has far 
more power than a plebian man. She can- 
not sit in parliament nor can he; but there 
the resemblance ends. Until the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the Duke of Norfolk virtual- 
ly appointed eleven members of the House 
of Commons, the Duke of Newcastle six, 
the Duke of Richmond three; and a dow- 
ager Duchess would have had the same 
power. Even now, the indirect political 
influence of a woman of rank may be very 
great; and one is apt to find among Eng- 
lish women of that class an amount of po- 
litical zeal and knowledge that can hardly 
be found among American women of any 
class. Politically speaking, it is strictly 
true that, in our republic, men are patri- 
cian, women plebian; ‘‘all men are equal” 
in having distinct political power, and all 
women are equal in having none. While 
this is the case, a peerage of birth is not 
really a thing so wholly foreign as we sup- 
pose. T. W. H. 

*e = —_ 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 

At the ‘‘Meetings for Women,” held on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 18th, a paper on 
‘Aids and Hindrances to Growth”’ was read 
by Dr. Mary Safford Blake. The following 
is a summary :— 

If Adam had not fallen into a profound 
sleep, and if Eve had not been evolved as a 
‘result, Adam no doubt would have roamed 
on to the end of his existence, in a most 
irresponsible manner in his Paradise of igno- 
rance, with no ambition nor desire to taste 
of the fruits of knowledge. Companion- 
ship, then, begat this desire. Every step in 
the progressive series of social life shows 
our interdependence. Isolate children from 
infancy, from the human species, and let 
them roam with the beasts of the forest for 
aterm of years, and they will be as wild 
and beast-like as their companions. The 
intellect, then, by the exercise of which 
alone man becomes the superior of the ani- 
mal, lies dormant, for mind is only quick- 
ened by contact with mind. The child, 
and even the adult, who has once acquired 
the use of language, isolated from its kind, 
loses it, and there is no longer speech; and 
if there are no words, then the flow of 
thought must of necessity become limited. 
If we have not reflected upon the subject, 
our first impression would doubtless lead 
us to consider language as inherent. But 
it is really the result of contact, man with 
man; out of his multiform necessities speech 
wasevolved. Itis the birth-right of society, 





and not of individuals. It is only by re- 
ae to the efforts of the primeval man 
toward civilization, and by tracing this 
effort ina progressive series, that we are 
made fully to realize our dependence upon, 
and our obligations to all that has gone 
before, for our present social and intel- 
lectual status. 

Children of the ages as we are, inheritors 
of all the world’s progress, it is true that 
we may find more cause to be humbled, 
that we know so little than to be exhalted, 
because we know so much. If all the ener- 
gies of the world in the past had been 
turned toward construction, instead of 
toward destruction, to what heights could 
the human race have attained in goodness 
and wisdom, instead of as now being found 
so largely in the slough of ignorance and 
sinfulness. There is no problem for the 
amelioration of the condition of evil that 
may not be solved, if we confer together, 
with wisdom and earnestness of purpose. 
That cherished word home, may be the 
realization of the many who now eke out a 
barren life, supplying only the bare neces- 
sities of the family, with no outlook of hope 
to encircle their own hearth-stone, as age 
enfeebics, if, with the union of purpese and 
action, the law of organization is studied, 
and if by so doing, we understand its 
factors, co-ordination and co-operation. 
One who is desirous of improvement should 
improve the first spare moment, whether it 
come in 7 or old age. Harriet Marti- 
neau did her best scientific work after 
seventy. Mary Somerville made her most 
intricate mathematical calculations after 
her ninetieth year. Many, many instances 
could be cited where great work and useful- 
— have been the result of efforts late in 

ife. 

One must have a purpose, and let that 
urpose be branded upon the soul, and fol- 
owed with zeal and success is generally the 
result. All must learn sooner or later the 
lesson never to falter, if results are slow. 
The trees whose growth is the slowest, and 
whose roots are the deepest, encompass cen- 
turies in their perfected developement. 
The most faithful worker is he who forgets 
self in the werk, and who neither asks nor 
expects recognition in it; who finds ample 
reward in the consciousness of having used 
his talents to worthy ends. 

If we turn our strength, be it much or 
little, into active ways and purposes of life, 
we must be true to our individuality, if we 
accomplish much for ourselves or for others. 
Our thoughts become dilute and our en- 
deavors weakened, when they are subservi- 
ant to the dictates and methods of others, 
and we only grow into healthful, helpful 
proportions, when we receive, digest and 
appropriate and give off,in individual needs, 
and with a spontaneity that stamp it with 
our own selfhood. 

No city, certainly in America, presents to 
its pent-up, shut-in inha»itants such a 
wealth of varied and beautiful nature as 
Boston, in her surroundings. The sea, the 
lakes, the forests and the rocks, all invite 
to a panorama of beauty, whose influence 
can but expand and elevate the soul. And 
yet how few, comparatively speaking, of 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of 
the brow, find the time to spend an occa- 
sional day, or afternoon even, with their 
families in the enjoyment of it. 

We might be relieved of this terrible pres: 
sure—women, perhaps, more than men— 
if we did not seek after and cherish the 
things that perish, in all that pertains to our 
pe oy | life. Many and many an hour 
is spent by a nerve-worn mother, over the 
sewing-machine, in the adornment of her- 
self or of her children, whose life would 
be infinitely more to her and to her off- 
spring, if she simplified her garments, and 
spent the time thus squandered in rest in 
the open air or in the enlarging of her men- 
tal vision. Books give us much, but people 
far more. The man or woman whose 
knowledge of the world is gleaned largely 
from literature, has a very unsound founda- 
tion upon which to stand and meet the 
realities of life. 

We cannot go out to help humanity, un- 
less we have studied it as it is. We must 
have a common bond of sympathy (and it 
must be genuine,) with the highest, as well 
as for the lowest, if we will win their con- 
fidence and help them when they need. I 
would have heart development bw pace 
with brain development. I would have the 
sympathies kept everwarm. We need often 
to come in contact with nature, to roam 
through field and wood, and study flower 
and shrub. There is a harmony which 
comes to us in this asin no other way. Cul- 
ture and industry may sometimes be com- 
bined by one of a party reading aloud to 
others while they pursue their work. Trav- 
el is one of the most delightful methods of 
growth. Egotism is sometimes displaced 
by knowledge gained by a long journey. 

Of hinderances to growth, } know of 
none more potent than superstition. Not 
only history, but every day life, points to 
this barrier, that hedges the soul in, in its ear- 
nest yearning after truth. 

Crystalization around any belief, around 
any leader or teacher, is very apt, after a 
time, to lead to mental and spiritual stagna- 
tion. So soon as one subscribes to the 
codes of acreed, his growth is stunted. 
When I say I do believe thus and so to- 
day,—it would only be with this reserva- 
tion, if I get new light, I may not believe 
it tomorrow. Another great hinderance to 

rowth is preconceived opinions obtained 
rom others, without personal investigation. 
There should be a liberality in the world to 
cover without derision.all conscientious devi- 
ations from established usages. Everywoman 
should be allowed to shape a costume suited 


to her own individual tasteand wants. All 

that hinders us then, is still the relics of bar- 

barism. May these hindrances soon be 

left behind in the struggle for symmetry of 

development of mind and body. 1. P. T°. 
— «>e — 


INDIANAPOLIS WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Epitors JOURNAL.—It is not very often 
that the Hosier eity reports herself at the 
headquarters of Woman's Progress, but just 
now we owe so much to you, that silence 
were ingratitude. The ‘‘Woman’s Club” of 
this city, (an organization now two yearsold, 
but yet a weakling) having hitherto kept its 
light under its own bushel, decided to in- 
troduce itself pleasantly to the public by 
giving a few lectures. Our town is not 
famed for liberal patronage of the Lyceum 
and it was not without grave counting of the 
cost and some quaking, that we advertised 
our modest enterprise. There were not 
wanting croakers to condemn its folly, nor 
Cassandras to prophesy financial ruin; but 
the event has justified our hopes, and new 
with a surplus in our treasury, we can af- 
ford to risk something on a third lecture, 
and probably shall do so. 

Thus far the editional corps of the Jour- 
NAL has supplied our wants, and though 
we did not dare advertise a ‘‘course” of 
lectures, under the auspices of our ‘‘club.” 
We have already had from you two courses, 
full and varied. May I explain this boast- 
fulstatement. On the evening of January 
13, Mrs. Howe gave her lecture ‘‘Is Polite 
Society Polite?” On the Sunday following, 
she visited ‘‘The Woman’s Reformatory,” 
and gave a most appropriate and sympathet- 
ic talk to its inmates. Later in the day she 
met the pupils of the *‘School for the Blind” 
and to them gave one of the most beautiful 
and tender addresses it has ever been my 
pleasure to hear. Not exhausted by all this, 
in the evening, the tireless apostle of cul- 
ture and reform, kindly met a little party of 
twenty-five, eager listeners. in a private par- 
lor, and gave a most charming conversation, 
chiefly concerning the work of various Bos- 
¢ton Clubs. At the public lecture there was 
(for Indianapolis) a large, and (for any city, 
I think) appreciative audience; and for our 
own sakes, I regretted to see that a dispar- 
aging criticism of the lecture and the au- 
dience had been copied from The Indianap- 
olis Herald,—a paper not renowned for its 
appreciation of either intellect or purity— 
into an eastern paper. I want to add that 
this Sunday evening conversation has 
brought forth fruit other than delight, in 
the shape of a ‘‘Saturday Conversation Club” 
suggested by Mrs. Howe's account of the 
‘Saturday Morning Club,” of Boston. 

Mrs. Livermore’s labors while here were 
scarcely less continuous. Arriving on the 
morning of Saturday, Febuary 3, she re- 
ceived an immediate invitation to address 
the ‘‘Ilouse,” before which body of our 
Legislature, a resolution on Woman Suf- 
frage, was being discussed; and for one hour 
our champion uttered such eloquent logic 
as Indiana Legislators are quite unaccus- 
tomed too; nor was it without effect. I 
have already heard more than one man con- 
fess a conversion, dating from that occasion. 
In the evening the lecture on ‘‘Superfluous 
Women,” was listened to by a large and at- 
tentive audience. I need hardly tell the 
readers of the JouRNAL, that Mrs, Liver- 
more’s earnestness is contagious; hence, that 
our people listened with admiration, and 
better still, that many of them left the hall 
with convictions never hefore possessed, is 
a statement that will find ready credence. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Livermore’s 
power was further utilized, and she occu- 
pied the pulpit of Unity Church. Nothing 
could better prove the good impression 
made by her work of the previous day, than 
the character of her congregation. No 
Orthodox denomination in the city but had 
its representatives that day in heretic pews. 
Jew and Gentile, bond and free, listened 
with equal eagerness and reverence to her 
words upon ‘‘Immortality;” words full of 
hope and strength. 

Now dear JouRNAL, with gratitude for 
all you and yours have done, let me close by 
saying that if you have any more mission- 
aries on your staff, who are waiting to give 
four lectures for one fee, and who long to 
pour blessings upon bowed heads and in- 
spiration into fainting hearts—send them 
hither. [ think the above attests our ability 
to utilize their talents and apply their benev- 








olence. May Wricut THOMPSON. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mr. CaMILLA Urso is in San Francisco. 
Miss ANNA Dickinson drew large houses 

recently at the Buffalo Academy of Music. 

Mrs. BriGur, a sister-in-law of England’s 
great Commoner, attended a Washington 
reception last week. 

Miss DavserR, who died in New York 
city recently, leaves over $300,000 to be- 
nevolent and religious Organizations. 

CAROLINE LAMBERT, of Omaha, lived to 
be a hundred years old, and was then 
burned to death in a kerosene accident. 

Mrs, LANDER has just presented an original 
half-length portrait of Catherine I]. of Rus- 
sia to the Corcoran gallery at Washington. 

Miss SHarruck, of the botanical depart- 
ment of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, has re- 
cently been presented with a fine bust of 
Linneus. 

Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON is at work 
on her ‘‘Inkermann.” The faces are all to 
be portraits from the army, navy and police. 
A stalwart specimen from the latter has 
been serving for a bloody Cossack. 

MADAME JANAUSCHEK says that her 
knowledge of the English language was 
acquired in a year’s hard study with three 
teachers—one for conversation, another for 
elocution, and the third for grammar. 

Miss ANNIE LoutsE Cary will sail from 
Liverpool for America in the steamship 
Egypt, February 26. Although she has re- 
ceived offers of lucrative engagements in 
Sweden and in Berlin, she prefers to pass 
the summer in this country. 

Mrs. Louisa McCauu, of Canton, O., is 
chosen director of the bank of which her 
late husband was president, and is the see- 
ond woman national bank director ever 
chosen, Mrs. J. M. Bradley, of Peoria, 
Ill., chosen two vears ago, being the first. 

Mrs. Laura Bronson of Ashfield, sev- 
enty three years old, has nine children liv- 
ing, out of twelve; twenty-six grand-chil- 
dren remaining, out of thirty-four; thirteen 
great-grand-children living, out of fourteen, 
Such illustrious examples find but few imi- 
tators at the present time. 

Miss Iba Bruce has been elected essay- 
ist of the class of 77 at Cornell. The class 
numbers seventy-five; only fitty-three votes 
were cast, however, of which Miss Bruce 
rceived forty-two. This is doing very well, 
and we are especially glad that Cornell 
should take this stand, after the disgraceful 
conduct of the students at Wesleyan. 

Miss Kate Purnam, on her way from. 
Louisville to New Albany, performed an act 
worthy of being recorded. She became in- 
terested in a destitute family on the train, 
and taking a costly shaw] from her shoulders, 
cut itinto mufflers and distributed them to 
the half-dozen children of the family, and 
afterward shared among them the contents 
of her lunch-basket. 

JANE LEITCH WILSON, a very old lady, 
who died lately in Albany, was a niece of 
Major Andrew Leitch, who, previous to 
the Revolutionary war, was an extensive 
shipper and planter in Virginia, but who, 
espousing the common cause, became major, 
and was killed at Harlem Plains, 1776. 
Washington was fond of the Major, and 
next day ordered the parole and counter- 
sign to be ‘‘Leitch’”—‘‘ Virginia.” 

QUEEN Vicrorta, with her daughter 
Beatrice, lately partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per at the communion in the Presbyterian 
church of Carithie, in Scotland. She is a 
member of the Episcopal church, and in 
England is the head of the Established 
Church of England, and in Scotland, of the 
Established Church of Scotland. Many 
of her High-Church subjects have been 
greatly excited at her course in the above 
communion service. 

Mrs. SARAR PETER, the mother of Rufus 
King, died in Cincinnati, on Tuesday morn- 
ing. In 1854, while in Europe, she was 
converted to the Catholic faith, and sinee 
that time her whole life has been devoted - 
to its propagation. She has founded in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati no less than 
twenty convents, and bestowed the bulk of 
her wealth upon charitable institutions. 
She crossed the ocean nine times on special 
visits to the Pope, and has traveled the 
world over. 

CATHARINE Macy PowE LL, the mother 
of Mr. Aaron M. Powell, has recently died. 
The Chatham, N. Y., Cowrier, had an ap- 
preciative notice. She was born of Nan- 
tucket Quaker ancestry, and her life was 
devoted to deeds of humanity and love. 
She retained so fresh an interest in life, 
even when age drew near, that her heart 
never lost its youth. ‘“The memory of her 
bright, strong spirit will be handed dewn 
from children to children’s children, in an 





endless career of blessing.” 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MRS. PARTINGTON ON THE WAR PATH. 


Aunt Ruth laid down the evening paper; 
agitation betrayed itself in her sensitive cap 
border. She mused a little and finally broke 
silence by remarking energetically, ‘I'll 
give those auditors a piece of my mind as 
sure as fate!” 

‘‘Mother,” said Isaac who has just enter- 
ed a law-oflice, ‘‘for a woman who isalways 
giving away her peace of mind, you are the 
happiest person | ever saw.” 

“Isaac” said the dame, ‘‘apply your mind 
to the first vellum of Jackstone, and Ill 
look after my happiness.” She continued, 
“I'm a high strung woman, though I 
shouldn't say it that ought to, and I've read 
enough newspaper numbsense. I heard 
some one say this is a new century; if that 
is so, it’s an esculent time for all literary 
caricatures to turn over a new leaf. These 
auditors have simmered over three or four 
idontickle things till they have boiled all 
the goodness out of them.” 

«‘What, in particular?” said I. 

‘Why they're too onerous to mention, 

but I'll give you a few. There's striped 
stockings; I guess every goose quill bearer 
in the country has tried to sharpen his pen 
on them. It’s small talk, I tell you, and 
poor-ill business for a man that expires to be 
an extinguished writer. Why, I’ve been 
past gentlemen’s furniture stores a hundred 
times and seen gorgian striped socks in the 
window, and I’ve seen the pretty low shoes 
that young men show them off with, but I 
never ran home and wrote to a paper about 
them. Iknew thecountry was to be wreck- 
instructed, and the presumption of specious 
payment attended to, and the ablution of 
the liquor trade brought about, and the 
Sixteenth Commandment to be learned, and 
the President to be counted; and I thought 
to myself, wait till the heavy work's done, 
and then get out of your sphere and talk 
abeut the boys’ socks!” 

‘‘What next,” said I. 

‘‘Well, now, there’s false hair they make 
a great boohoo about. That's all numb- 
sense! There's no such thing; if it’s false 
it isn’t hair; if it’s hair it isn’t false. They'd 
get wofully down in the mouth if they had 
to abdicate their false teeth; and I don’t see 
the difference. 

“But, aunt Ruth, you don’t like to see 
women’s heads piled up with hair till they 
look like wild animals, do you?” 

“No, Llike murderation in all things; but 
the men’s faces are wild and hairy enough, 
and I’m obliged to see them.” 

*‘Ah,” said I; ‘‘their beards protect their 
throats, and the moustaches filter impuri- 
ties out of the air they breathe.” 

“‘Why, bless the poor fragile creatures!” 
said she, ‘‘what it is to be a velocipede, and 
know all the ways and warfares of the Good 
Being! Don’t women need their throats 
protracted, and their breath filagreed ?” 

‘‘Women are not so much exposed to the 
cold” I said. 

“No,” said she, “‘speciously farmers’ 
wives, and washer-women, and seamstresses, 
and school teachers, and factotum girls; and 
the air is always pure that they are imbrued 
in.” 

‘‘Well” said I, a little worried; ‘‘the Cre- 
ator made the beard grow, and of course 
it’s right to wear it.” 

“Oh yes! and he made the hair grow, and 
of course it’s right to cut it; and he made 
our nails grow, and of course we ought to 
wear them; and so on, ad ninny benightum.” 

“Why, aunt Ruth, are you familiar with 
Latin?” Iasked in surprise. She responded 
that she ‘‘new and then lapsed into a pota- 
tion.” 

‘‘And now what’s the next thing that pro- 
vokes you?” I continued. 

‘T'll reform you,” said she, looking 
pleased. ‘“‘It is this never-endless cry that 
young men can’t marry because the girls 
are so extravagant. I’m going to tell the 
whole printing press that nobody has ask- 
ed them to! That's all I’ve gotto say about 
it, and it will cut them worse than a two 
aged sword. If I was going to add any- 
thing I’d say count up your champlain bask- 
ets and your logarithm casks, and your ci- 
gar boxes and your dear-knows-what’s, and 
don’t throw any rockets out of your crystal 


palace!” 
“Bravo!” I cried. ‘*What’s next?” 
“‘Mothers-in law,’’ Mrs. P—— remarked 


with unction. ‘‘It’s time I spoke for them. 
I suppose there is not a puny-maligner in 
the land that hasn’t tried to be sour caustic 
about them. Have mothers-in-law no rights 
that men are bound te expect? Where else 
would they find their wives-in-law? Whom 
does Thomas always run for when the 
blessed baby gets the choleric phantom? 
Who nursed Thomas himself through the 
rebel-men’ll-cheat-us? Supposing the moth- 
ers do get a bit pictorial, now and then? 
Sons-in-law are only men, and wouldn't be 
any too wise, if they were the demijohns 
their wives think them!” 

For a few minutes a shadow rested en the 
old lady’s face; presently she brightened 
up, and I enquired if any othe: abuse had 
moved her earnest thought. 

**Yes,” she said, ‘‘I’m most tired of hear- 
ing what a precocious treasure a good wife 
is,ina house. She must have aclean hearth, 
a singing tea-kettle, an immackerel collar, 


a perfectly disappointed tea-table, a sanitary | 


temper, a smile that never sets, and every- 
things else comical foe, as the French baker 
says.” 

“Don't you think that’s all right, Aunt 
Ruth?” 

“No, I don't! It isn't possible; so don't 
argosy! It's a worse ‘conform against 
nature’ than to be a woman votary. When 
a woman's as good as that, she’s out of her 
sphere, being that man’s wife, whoever he 
is! But I'll tell you what'll put mein a 
frame of mind befitting acherrybub. You, 
or some other wise person, write a daresay 
and behead it, ‘A Good Man ina House is 
a Well Spring of Pleasure.’ A truly in 
digenous mind will find tiat a pure annual 
fount of voluble ideas. 

“And don’t quote Scripture wrongward 
outward! When folks talk about the lords 
of cremation, they pull and twist and skew 
the Bible, as if it wasn’t woven straight. 
Well, I guess it wouldn't cut a very nice 
cloak for some of their selvedge souls. 
But I'll leave the matter in your culpable 
hands. 

“And now there’s just one thing more 
that aggregates me at present. I paid my 
taxes to-day, and I asked if I could vote 
next election. ‘No,’ says the collecturer, 
‘you're a woman.’ ‘I knew that, before 
you were born,’ said I. ‘Does my money, 
as far as it goes, upheave government as 
much as a man’s?’ 

‘« Yes,’ said he, ‘but then you can’t fight.’ 

“Oh he!’ said I; ‘is that it? Do any 
men vote who are subsequent to forty-five 
years of age? or any wooden-legged, or 
blind, or deaf men? or any men that are 
rheumatic, or phthismatic, or prismatic? 
When did you disfrenchy the men that 
can’t fight?’ ” 

‘How did he take it?” I queried. 

‘* ‘Madam,’ said he, with great dignitude, 
‘itis post office hours, and I must go up 
street to see a man; and he turned as red as 
a boiled lobbyist.” 

“But, Aunt Ruth, ‘‘weren’t you a little 
severe? The poor collector didn’t make 
the laws; why attack him?” 

“Child,” said she, ‘‘he’s one of them; 
and when I’m drowning, if I can lay hold 
of one plank, I don’t wait till a whole raft 
comesalong. I[t’sa sin of nonomission with 
him and all the rest, that they don’t unmake 
such laws, and make them up with the pat- 
tern all running the same way. A dress- 
maker would know enough for that, at 
seventy-five cents per dime!” 

“Aunty,” said I, ‘“‘you’ll have to hire a 
redress-maker to do this little job for you.” 

“Yes, yes, | puff a sigh that we'll have 
to send for Monster Worth from Paradise. 

‘But there, my dear,’ she added, ‘I’ve 
said a genteel deficiency. I feel more ma- 
rine now, for I have rolled over a great 
burden on my mind. You'll hear no more 
from me till I’ve had a long intervale of va- 
cant thought and contemplacency. 

‘Isaac, that’s enough of your illegal 
studies for one evening.” 

And Ike furtively put his dime novel in 
his breast-pocket, lighted his lamp and went 
to bed. J. A. WILLARD. 

Latrobe, Pa. 


oe 
RIGHT OR WRONG! 


There are some things that are too exas- 
perating to put up with in silence, and one 
of them is the manner in which many of 
the ‘‘superior sex” treat the rights of wo- 
men. It seems as if they are either too 
cowardly, or too lazy, to meet the question 
fairly and have it decided according to its 
merits, and hence the treatment which has 
aroused my indignation, which consists in 
ignoring, or attempting to ignore, the fact 
that the question is one of right or wrong, 
and passing it by as a mere whim, a mat- 
ter of fancy, rather than of fact, to be de- 
cided as policy and convenience may dic- 
tate, or not to be decided at all. Indeed, 
we may plainly see that the law-givers of 
our land will never trouble themselves to 
decide in the matter, unless it be forced 
upon their notice. 

Do you tell me that in some cases those 
worthy functionaries have given decisions 
highly favorable to the rights of women? 
Granted. ‘‘Honor to whom honor is due,” 
and all merited honor to those who have 
so decided. But let us have a care that in 
our haste to honor them we do not give to 
them a larger share of praise than is their 
due. In how many cases, let me ask, have 
these decisions been given, and rights 
granted, where there was not a constant 
application of the whip and spur? I do 
not refer now to private opinions, but to 
legal and judicial decisions in regard to al- 
lewing to women the same rights that are 
enjoyed by men. It may be that ina case 
of this kind, private opinion and public 
sentiment are synonymous. Perhaps they 
are; but I do not believe that an enormous 
majority of the dominant sex of our country 
really believe that they were born into this 
world with more natural rights than their 
mothers, their sisters, their wives and their 
daughters. I affirm that under a govern- 
ment like ours,—a government of the peo- 
ple—the right to participate therein is a 
natural one, belonging to those who are 
born in the land which the government 
controls. It certainly is the birth-right of 
all sane men who are natives of our land; 








and, if a birth-right is not a natural one, 
what is? 


Then, ye lords of creation who concede 
that women have the same natural rights as 
men, step forward and say why do you not 
allow women to exercise the natural right 
of which I have spoken? 

I'll tell you what is the matter with many. 
Their own inward consciousness tells them 
that women should be allowed to stand side 
by side with themselves at the ballot-box 
and in the councils of the nation, and that 
those privileges should be granted as a 
right, not asa favor. But affairs are run- 
ning on in ruts which are very comfortable 
to them, therefore they lead the public to be- 
lieve that they consider ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
a myth: the vagary of a few, their private 
opinion, and their public sentiment differ. 

Oh yes, these present ruts are very com- 
fortable for them! They monopolize, 
through their agency, many ‘‘loaves and 
fishes,” and after all, it is their selfishness 
that lies back of cowardice, laziness and 
hypecrasy. It is just possible that they 
may accuse the women of selfishness and a 
desire to monopolize those ‘“‘loaves and 
fishes,” but they will find it hard to main- 
tain that position, as I have yet to hear of 
the woman who asks for more than an 
equitable share of those rights which they 
now claim as exclusively their ewn. 

And again, those who exert themselves 
far enough to argue the case, sometimes 
claim that the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” movement 
is not a popular one, even among the wo- 
men, and that not one in a hundred cares 
for those rights, and not one in ten would 
accept them, if offered. 

I doubt the truth of this; but, allowing 
this to bea fact; what difference does it 
make? If we acknowledge that these 
things are the rights of women, are we not 
doing as great a wrong in withholding them 
from the one woman who asks for them as 
we would do if we were also withholding 
them from the ninety-nine others? Is a 
wrong less a wrong because but one person 
is wronged instead of a hundred? Orisa 
right any less a right because it isdemanded 
by but one woman instead of the whole 
sex? 

There has been a great wrong righted in 
this country by the emancipation of the 
slaves, and it was not deemed necessary 
that every one of them should bea Fred. 
Douglass, or a Sojourner Truth, calling for 
justice to their race. There were but few, 
comparatively speaking, who demanded 
their freedom, and, no doubt, there were 
some who did not care for it. But justice 
was done and they were set free. They 
were made citizens of the United States, 
and with that citizenship came enfranchise- 
ment. : 

How long will it be before the intelligent 
women of this country will be raised to an 
equality, before the law, with those negroes, 
who were, in most instances, too ignorant 
to read the votes that were placed in their 
hands? NELLIE V. DEAN. 

Camden Co., N. J. 
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A CRUSADE AGAINST TOBACCO. 





Epirors JovurRAL: —American women 
have made crusades against liquor, I want 
to enlist crusaders against tobacco; against 
smokers, chewers, sowers, reapers, impor- 
ters and exporters of tobacco, and I think 
the best I can do, is to begin by enlisting the 
JOURNAL. It appears to me the avant garde 
against all unjust and bad habits, however 
much, time and prejudice may have sanc- 
tioned them. 

I will begin by telling my own story with 
regard to tobacco. 

I come from a country which is peopled 
be inveterate smokers. Nevertheless it is 
against my nature, and when, seventeen 
years ago, I first came to America, I fell in 
love with the people, because I seldom saw 
men smoking. I lived seven years in the 
eastern States, and do not remember ever to 
have seen anybody smoke except now and 
then an Irishman in the quarries around 
Boston. I went back to my country and to 
other countries praising the Americans for 
not smoking, holding them up as the model 
nation of the world, to the great provocation 
of my European friends. Still I maintain- 
ed that gentlemen on this side the Atlantic 
did not smoke; at least not in ladies’ pres- 
ence. 

And now I have to take it all back, for 1 
can not move without being smoked or spit 
upon. A year ago I arrived, a second time 
on your shores. The first shock I received 
was in Philadelphia;—only think of it! in 
your clean ‘‘Quaker City.”” When I enter- 
ed a drug store with a view of consulting a 
directory, the proprietor stood leaning his 
elbow against the show-case, a cigar in his 
mouth, blowing the smoke into the faces of 
his customers. I receded at ‘‘double quick,” 
and walked across the street to another 
store. There the proprietor did not smoke, 
at least not at the time; but just as I had 
opened the directory, up came a customer 
tothe counter, and blew out his smoke over 
me. The further west I went, the more 
alarming to me became the smoking. I 
could not walk in the streets anywhere 
without getting sick with tobacco, and not 
until I got 10,000 or 12,000 feet above sea 
level in the Rocky Mountains did I get a 
breath of pure air. 

Ah, if I had been able to live on that air! 
But I had to descend to butchers and 
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bakers, and they all smoked in the midst of 
their goodly viands, and, as I do not like 
smoked meat or bread, I was threatened with 
starvation. 

I went on with the setting sun, and am 
now, as you perceive, in the American 
Turkey. But strange to say, it is not these 
American Mahometans who smoke. I am 
told it is against their church rules, and if 
anything could, this would induce me to 
become a Mormon. No, it isthe ‘‘gentiles” 
who smoke here so that the atmosphere is 
saturated. ‘They smoke even in the dining- 
rooms. They do not smoke in my room, 
but on each side of my room are gentlemen 
boarders, who smoke in the evening so that 
I am almost smothered, even in my bed, 
though I have no husband who smokes. 

This is bad, is it not? But I have not 
come to what annoys me most. I am more 
provoked with the women than with the 
men. I will put them in three classes, with 
regard to tobacco. The first class smoke 
themselves, and, as Iam fond of classifying, 
I will subdivide the class; the first division 
smoke because they like it; the second di- 
vision ‘‘because their physician tells them to 
do so” The second class encourage the 
smokers, and the third class,—the most 
numerous,—do not object to smoking. 

Now this third class is my only hope. It 
is they, whom I want to enlist for my cam- 
paign. For I suspect that most of them do 
not object because, as long as they stand 
alone, they do not dare to object. I want 
them to object. Unity makes strong, and 
I want to get up a convention and send in 
to Congress a petition for a seventeenth 
amendment (by that time your sixteenth 
will have passed), providing for the extermi- 
nation of this obnoxious weed from the vast 
area of the United States and Territories, 
and prohibiting smoking and chewing of to- 
bacco asa nuisance. I solicite the JouRNAL's 
alliance. 

I wish I had lived before Columbus. It 
is all his fault. If he had not, and if no- 
body else had, discovered this red, smoking 
race, it would never have become the fash- 
ion among white men to smoke. Yes, | 
can even wish that this glorious continent 
had never been discovered, since it has in- 
volved Europe in smoke. Listen to James 
the I., who had not become sufficiently 
civilized, according to their latest Indian 
fashion. He says: ‘‘The use of tobacco is 
a habit, disgusting to the eye, obnoxious to 
the nose, injurious to the brain and danger- 
ous to the lungs. The black, stinking smoke 
of it resembles the smoke out of the abyss 
of hell.” And he adds that if he should en- 
tertain his infernal majesty to dinner he 
would give him a pipe of tobacco to help 
his digestion. 

I never had much respect for old James 
Stuart till 1 read this verdict of his on to- 
bacco. He speaks out of my heart. This 
habit is so offensive to the eye (not to speak 
of the nose and palate) that I sincerely be- 
lieve, some century hence, (after women 
have had a chance to regenerate the world), 
a picture of a person with a pipe or cigar in 
his mouth, will be looked upon as equally 
savage with one who wears a ring in the 
nose or other heathenish usage. 

I read the other day, I believe in the Uhris- 
tian Journal, a computation that Episcopa- 
lian smokers and chewers of tobacco in this 
country consume yearly 1,565,000 dollars 
worth of this weed. For Christians, or 
even for practical Americans, this ought to 
have some weight. Supposing all Chris- 
tians abundoned this heathenish habit, what 
an immense sum would be saved yearly 
that might be used for missionary er philan- 
thropic work, or even for domestic com- 
forts. 

I do not know that | have more to say. 
It isa savage, unwholesome, dirty, and ex- 
pensive habit. I want it done away with. 
1 appeal to all good women fer co-operation. 
Let them discountenance it in earnest, and 
we will see if these Lords of Creation will 
dare to smoke them out. 

Maria SOLTER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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TRINITY CHURCH. 





This costly edifice is completed; the last 
thousands raised to free it from debt, and 
on Friday it will be consecrated into the 
church. It has cost a million of dollars. 
And itis to the unnecessary cost that we take 
exception. Beautiful decorations in ‘‘cut- 
tings,” ‘‘carvings,” ‘‘frescoing” and “‘paint- 
ing” are delightful to the eye, but poverty, 
spiritual and physical, is more painful, and 
the money that can be raised for the one, 
should be for the other. 

Such buildings as the Trinity and the 
‘new Old South” do not belong to a Protest- 
ant age nor community; for have we not 
protested against ‘‘the favored few,” at the 
expense of the ignorant masses? While mis- 
sions attached to the Episcopal church 
struggle to live, with half-paid rectors and 
circulating ‘‘mite boxes,” no amount of 
sophistical logic can make the wreng of this 
extravagance inte a right. 

Christ's sermon on the mount lost none 
of its power or effectiveness, because it had 
only the blue arch of heaven above, and 
the green earth beneath. And when we go 
to prayers, it is not to study wonderful de- 
signs in art and beauty, but to return thanks 
for blessings received, and to implore aid 
to continue in well doing. 
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The Temple of the Ephesians did its work 
after its kind, but the church of the Apos- 
tles, whose founder ‘‘had not where to lay 
his head,” is the real living church of to- 
day, and exists, not in costly walls, nor in 
unnecessarily extravagant churches, but in 
a faith and works that do for the spiritual! 
and physical well-being of those who, by 
circumstance, are without such. 

Fall River, Mass. 


M. G. L, 
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REJOINDER FORM LOUISIANA. 





Eprrors JournNAL:—Having been born 
and brought up, upon a Louisana plantation, 
never seeing or knowing any other life, I con- 
sider that Iam inside this Southern ques. 
tion. Now is it likely that you, away off in 
Boston, outside of it, should be better aware 
of it’s ‘‘true inwardness” than I, who live 
here on the spot? 

You say the rights of the freedmen can- 
not be trusted to their former owners and 
proprietors. Do you not know that two 
thirds, and sometimes even a larger propor- 
tion of our general assembly, are, and have 
been freedmen? 

If ‘‘class legislation is always short-sight- 
ed and unfair,” as you say, we have had that 
sort ever since the war; for the colored 
members have hitherto had all the law-mak- 
ing to themselves—no, not all, for they have 
been puppets moved by the hands of North- 
ern adventurers, who have run our state 
government for their own interest and ag- 
grandisement. Every intelligent child 
knows this fact. Under all this, the races 
are really not unfriendly. Wedo not hate 
the negroes for this, nor do we blame them. 

As for “‘race prejudice” I expect you have 
as much, maybe more, than you will find 
here in New Orleans. I once had a gov- 
erness from New England. Her white 
hand accidentally swept across the round, 
ebony shoulders of my black girl. ‘‘Why! 
she exclaimed, your skin is as soft and 
smooth as mine!” 

‘Dat is jes de way wid dem Norf-folks. 
Dey don’t believe we is human,” said the 
girl. 

I have just received a visit from one of 
my father’s former slaves. I entertained 
him a half hour with a friendly cordiality. 
How many women in Boston of my class 
would receive a poor, ignorant negro in her 
best rooms and make him happier and bet- 
ter by a half hours talk and a good dinner 
added? Few would do this often. But 
this frequent tax on time and charity, South- 
ern women of the first order pay, without 
knowing, until they are told, that it is the 
‘‘Love” St. Paul talks about, which is kind. 

I like the word ‘‘Democratic” in so far as 
the rights of the people are considered. But 
I was always a Whig, and I thought with 
Henry Clay that slavery was ‘‘an evil’ —bear- 
ing hard upon the slaveholder as well as the 
slave. I inherited this evil from ancestors 
who brought it from farther north; from 
good people, doubtless, who thought slave- 
ry wrong or unprofitable. 

You say, farther—‘‘the emancipation and 
enfranchisement of the colored man have 
been brought about by an appeal to the 
moral sense of the community.” Well, they 
are emancipated, which isa very good thing 
for everybody; they have also the right of 
Suffrage, another great benefit and gracious 
blessing to the South, which we have been 
slow in recognizing; nevertheless a good, 
hitherto unacknowledged, even when recog- 
nized. But to my understanding the imme- 
diate cause of all these blessings was the ex- 
igencies to which the country was reduced 
in our late terrific war. President Lincoln 
thought much and long before his proclama- 
tion came out, and if there had been any 
statesmanship at Richmond, it would have 
been forestalled and anticipated by a similar 
one at the South, long before. The war 
freed the negroes. I am glad it did this 
good as a set off to much harm. 

It is well to keep up appeals to the moral 
sense in regard to all desirable reforms. 
Let us try to attain Woman Suffrage by any 
honest and possible means in our power. 
If anything is done for the cause here it 
must begin de nove. All seem alike hostile, 
or indifferent, which is worse. 

A lady from New Haven was here spend- 
ing the winter. She remarked—‘‘The re- 
spectable, tax-paying people of the north 
are almost all Republicans. Here I find the 
same class are Democrats. If I lived here 
I find I must needs be a Democrat to go into 
decent society.” I think she exaggerated a 
little. 

Do you really advise a petition to the Leg- 
islature? We have two houses both highly 
or darkly spotted with the colored element. 
You could not find any color line, at all in 
either one. Negroes, too, are always unani- 
mous against ‘‘Woman’s Rights;” like other 
barbarous nations they think ‘‘Might is al- 
ways right.” 

Anyhow, I am glad the colored men can 
vote. It will be an incentive to knowledge 
and improvement; then it gives them con- 
sequence. You ought to have seen our 
first men sitting beside them on platforms 
and introducing them to audiences, and col- 
ored people in the best seats! It would have 
been a pleasant sight to abolition eyes if 
they could have seen how the negroes were 
treated in the late canvass; such barbecue 
dinners you never saw! Yes, the ballot 
helps the freedmen. It strengthens the hand 
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that holds it, and 1 prophsy it will never be 
taken from them. A SUBSCRIBER. 
New Orleans, Ia. 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 





Surprise has been expressed that the New 
England petitions for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment were less in nunber than those from 
the western states. The number of petitions 
from Massachusetts were 203—of which 
127 were women; 148 from Maine; 10 from 
Vermont; 22 from New Hampshire, and 64 
from Connecticut. The whole number pe- 
titioning for a constitutional amendment 
securing Woman Suffrage was 8068—of 
which 4652 are women. The explanation 
is easy. In New England the Suffrage 
movement takes the form of petitioning the 
State Legislatures instead of the National 
Congress. Last year and this,petitions have 
been sent in te the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture signed by about twenty thousand per- 
sons, a number far exceeding all presented 
this year to Congress. 


- HUMOROUS. © 


One of the sable orators of old Virginia 
made a good point when he said, ‘‘De oys- 
ter got mo’ sense dan some folks, ‘cause he 
know when to keep his mouf shet.” 


A boarder ata San Francisco hotel thought 
it prudent to settle terms beforehand, to be 
sure that his money would hold out—two 
dollars a day. He staid two months, and 
sent for his bill. Horror! Two dollars a 
day for board was only a small part of the 
items changed. Sixty dollars for tire loom- 
ed conspicuously, and the boarder demur- 
red. ‘‘Can’t help it.” said the landlord; 
‘-we can’t afford to furnish fuel and a man 
to attend to it for less than a dollar a day.” 
“All right,” replied the boarder; ‘‘I’m 
willing to pay a dollar a day for fire, but 
don’t want to pay for any more than I’ve 
had. Now out of all the time I’ve been 
here, it’s impossible that I could have had a 
fire more than half a dozen days in the whole 
sixty.” ‘‘Well,” says the landlord, ‘‘that’s 
not our fault. The fuel was there, and a 
man to attend to it; you might have used it 
if you had a mind to.” But the boarder re- 
monstrated still further. ‘‘If you'll come 
up and Jook at my room, I think I can con- 
vince you that there never has been any fuel 
there; and what’s more,” continued he, ris- 
ing to the sublimity of the situation, ‘‘there’s 
no place to put it if there were. There is 
no fire-place in the room, and no stove. 
There's not even a chimney in the room for 
the smoke to go out, nor a stove-pipe, nor a 
hole to put a stove-pipe around.”’ The land- 
lord collapsed. 

















CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, orjScientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, and opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arranged if desired. 
ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


y 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.S8t.Louis, Mo. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
} meet mm commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up rantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
ite depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annnally by the new Savings Bank 
, 6m5 


law. : 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
putly cured. Painless: no 7. 
Car 








nd stamp for particulars. Dr. 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


\ INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+N best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infi . Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baksr. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch a outfit free to A ° 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 























George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





Music Books for Schools, 
AGADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


($1, or $9 

THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, ‘f°! 

is already a ‘‘proved and prized” book in a multi- 

tude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, 
by EMERSON & TILDEN. 

pol ae are the older Hour of Singing, ($1,) 

by EMERSON & TILDEN, Choice Trios, gi.) for 

3 Female voices, Le W S8. TILDEN, and Deem’s 

Solfeggi, (75 cts.) which has exercises in Italian 

style. 


T RE (75 cte., or $7.50 per dozen.) so 

. successful as a Singing-School 

s also a practically good class book for High 
Schools. 


TH W WIL (30 cts,) by W. O. 
. PEeRKrnys, (author of 

“Golden Robin’’), is filled with genial, pleasing 

songs for Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, Book I, 
(35 cts.) Book IT. (50 cts.) Book III. (50 cts) are 
well-made Graded note readers, by Emerson & 
Tilden. 

As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now 
enter so gracefully into School Life, we commend 
three books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School 
Song Books, River of Life, (35 cts.) Shiaing 
River, (35cts.) Good News, (35 cts.) 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


* Each book may be safely received as among the very 
best.* 


The Salutation, ‘::)*»7".." 


First Class Church Music Book. 
(75 cts; $7.50 per doz) 


The Encore. By L. O. Emerson. 


First Class Singing School Book. 


World of Song. on ne $3 Cl. 


Unrivalled Collection of Songs. 





OF 2.50 Bde: 3 
Gems u: Dance, &: {it * 


The Most Brilliant Piano Music. 


Perkins’ Anthem Book. 
$1.50; $13.50 per doz). 
An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the Year. 


Perkins Glee and_.Che- 


$12 per doz.) 


Male Voice Glee Book. 


($1.) Perkins. 
Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25; $12 per doz.) 
e Best Sacred and Secular Choruses. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, | 


Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print. for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AW AK E 
For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
To popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
4 Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


1. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B, HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 


the fanny adventures of *-Polly Witter. 
II. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 
‘By WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the NV. Y. Jndependent, author of **Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from photographs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
- By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 
ve 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 

By JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
VIL. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY “—_ PAPERS.” 


1. 
TANGLED KNOTS, 
A Department of Prize 
Puzzles 


Edited by KIT CLINTON. 


Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. S. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Mar 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Cone, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, — ~y . 3 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, ss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston, 

Ladies secure Larcr Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 


DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of ‘Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States." 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 
“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

SNIP AND WHIP, 
And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. I- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 
Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 

NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 

By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adame, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 

VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pvs.isHEnrs. 





Cc. H. Ditson & Coe., J.E. Diteon & Co,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 








Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 


*.* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 


REMOV ATL 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


-_ 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 
No, 2's Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON'S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 poneerpe Tilustra - 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo, $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Tribune.—‘‘This masterly production.” 


Evening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.’ 


North American Review.—‘‘Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 


“Rither of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr together, costing less 


examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lav- 
ish expenditnre.”’"— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 1-4. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol.5. Freeland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“4 beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all aseo- 
ciated with some place of interest.”—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russevt Lowe.y. 1 Vol. Square 16mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

ared, not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 
Wellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”’— Cincinnati 


INTHE LEVANT. 


By CuarLes DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 

“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”"— Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 


thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of’ 


W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


—Or— 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Cal) before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
5 lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Wee, 


. 
wip Ps in ES 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
acription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





VACATION. 


H. B. Blackwell is taking a vacation. 
Rev. 8. W. Bush will sarperintend his de- 
partment during his absence. 
anaiteliiames 
NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us three new 
yearly subscribers at $2.50 each, with the 
money for the same, we will send the Cook 
Book of Mrs. Sarah D. Farrer. It isa dol- 
lar and a half book, and was approvingly 
noticed in the Woman’s JOURNAL at the 
time of its publieation. It teaches and com- 
mends plain healthful cooking, though there 
are receipts for the more elaborate dishes. 

This is an opportunity to get a good cook 
book, and to circulate the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, L. 8. 


oo 


RETURN. 








A French proverb avers that the absent 
are always in the wrong, by which is proba- 
bly meant that people are most careless in 
laying blame upon those who are not pres- 
ent to defend themselves. 

One who has wilfully lost nine weeks of a 
Boston winter may very properly accuse 
herself, without waiting for any censure 
from others. Yes, dear ratiocinative, imag- 
inative Boston, Boston lovely and unlovely, 
Boston philistrous and friendly, here sits, in 
the Editor’s chair, one who left three to tug 
over devices for the space of time between 
the 10th of December, 1876 and the 12th of 
February 1877. And she passed her Christ- 
mas in Chicago, and her New Year’s Eve in 
a Sleeper between the city just named and 
St. Louis. And now, returning to the lim- 


its of the Modern Athens,she anxiously asks: 


how has the city fared inmy absence? Rad- 
icals and Religionists, Clubs and Circles, 
Talkers and Listeners, are they all at it yet? 
Truly, it would seem so. I visit one Club, 
and hear discussion concerning the parental 
customs of the ancient Spartans, and their 
exposure of feeble and deformed infants, 
which, on the whole, is not sustained. I 
visit another, and hear laudation of Goethe, 
and comparison between the women of his 
ideal creation, and those depicted by the im- 
mortal William. I attend the Harvard 
Symphony Concert—the music is Orthodox, 
the Hall well-filled, Mr. Dwight content. I 
obey a summons to the State House, and 
the familiar question of Woman Suffrage is 
up, with its old friends in presence, and one 
or two new speakers in the pulpit. A 
spring is touched, and Phillips gives us his 
strong logic, and his glowing sparkle. Why, 
truly, this isthe same old Boston, such as it 
always was, and always will be. 

Yet not quite the same. A Democratic 
Mayor sits in the City Hall. A revival 
building occupies a wide space of ground at 
the South End. A reverend (?) speaker is 
sneering at ‘‘a woman’s political outlook,” 
in Park Street church, is talking of mere 
morality, in this day of ethical study and 
enlightenment is repreaching other religious 
teachers with a partial apprehension of the 
attributes of God, he and his school natur- 
ally claiming to have apprehended them all. 
The text which the city, seen on this wise, 
brings to my mind, is this one: ‘‘while the 
Bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and 
slept.”” The heavenly bridegroom still tar- 
ries, and those who wait for him sleep in 
the mechanical quiet of their habits of 
thought and of life. But from time to time, 
in startling division and experience the 
bridegroom comes, flashing the torches of 
his procession on the placid faces of the 
dormant community. Then, well is it for 
those who have wrought in patient labor, 
and more patient charity. Well is it for 
those who have loved study more than 
praise, and who have set the work of eter- 
nity above the rewards of time in their af.- 
fections. So let the dispute and deprecia- 
tion go on. But let faith grow and increase. 
For true work approves itself, and the true 
end of man’s being is crowned by every 
day’s fexperience. Let the true hearted 
therefore work, and watch, and wait. 

J. W. A. 


» 
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CRITICISM OR HELP! 





The work of reform is always against the 
current, always uphill, always beset with 
difficulties, and always surrounded by ene- 
mies. Those who carry it on are forever 
at disadvautage, except in the justice of 
their cause, the strength of their princi- 
ple, the surefy of and its final success. 

There are always the scantiest resources. 
Where a thousand doilars are needed, there 
is only one to use. Where many helpers 
could push forward the work, only a few 
can, or will, take up the hard, thankless, 





unpaid, ceaseless toil which must be per- 
formed day after day and year after year, 
until the end. 

Under these constant conditions, reform- 
ers have to endure in addition, not only the 
blows of open enemies, but the unfriendly 
criticism of professed friends of the re- 
form. Nothing could be more welcome to 
those who bear the burden of the work, 
than the advice, suggestion, or friendly 
criticism of those who really wish well to 
the reform. This would be a real comfort 
to the reformers, and might be of incalcula- 
ble service to the reform. 

But when criticism from those who ac- 
cept our principle comes with a growl and 
a blow, the enemies of the reform get a new 
cudgel, and the reform itself is not helped. 

Much better service would be rendered, 
if the time and space devoted to such criti- 
cism were given to an earnest, convincing 
plea in behalf of the reform itself. 

Those who devote themselves to the es- 
tablishment of a true principle, in the very 
nature of the case, will hail with delight 
the work of those who can do more or bet- 
ter than they themselves can to that end, 
and will cheerfully accept all friendly criti- 
cism and suggestion. 

Those who profess friendliness to a re- 
form can in no way shew it so well as by 
“lending a hand.” L. 3. 

toe 


APPEAL OF COLORADO. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Col- 
orado sends an earnest appeal for co-oper- 
ation and help to the different Suffrage so- 
cieties, which we hope will be acted upon 
at once. Their field is ours, and their 
cause is ours. Help given them will return 
a hundred fold. The appeal is as follows: 

L. 8. 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 

DEAR FrieNnpDs.—In compliance with a 
requirement of our State Constitution, 
adopted July 1, 1876, the present Assembly 
has passed a Bill providing for equal Suf- 
frage; said Bill will be voted upon at the 
next general election, Tuesday, October 9, 
1877. 

We feel confident that, with the necessa- 
ry means to carry forward a thpyrough and 
vigorous campaign, we have a good pros- 
pect of success, as our population is small 
and generally intelligent, and the spirit of 
progress is dominant. We think that the 
same amount of talent and capital invested 
in this field, at this time, will do more for 
our common cause than it could possibly 
do anywhere else. We believe that we are 
going to fight the Impartial Suffrage battle 

or the Nation, next autumn, and that vic- 
tory in Colorado will make success compar- 
atively easy for other States. 

Hence our conviction that the interest, 
the energetic effort and the financial aid of 
all the friends of this righteous cause 
should be concentrated here during the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

We must succeed, and to this end we ear- 
nestly ask your sympathy and co-operation. 
We ask, not for ourselves and our beloved 
State only, but for you and your State, and 
for our common country and her highest 
interests. : 

May we depend upon} you to the extent 
(at least) of furnishing the means to employ 
a lecturer for one month? 

Hoping for a generous and favorable re- 
sponse, we are, dear friends, your fellow- 
laborers for freedom. 

Auipa C. Avery, President Colorado W. S. 
Association. Harriet A. Lawson, Treas- 
urer and Corresponding'Sec’y. D. M. Ricu- 
ARDS, Chairman Executive Committee. 

Denver, Colorado, February, 1877. 

+o 
A WORD FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE, 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has passed what is called the Haw- 
kins bill giving to married women their 
own clothing. The original bill offered by 
Mr. Bird, of Walpole, was emasculated. 
The present act is very good so far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. The 
matter is now in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Scnate. We hope in- 
stead of this make shift legislation of the 
House which has not the justice and cour- 
age to fully recognize a right principle, the 
Senate will substitute the original bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Bird. Why cannot a Mass- 
achusetts Legislature in this Centennial 
year take at least this one step in rendering 
justice to Women? Ss. W. B. 

+e 


WOMAN’S CLAIM IN HER DOING. 


EpiTors JOURNAL :— While listening to the 
Jast Tuesday’s State House debate forWoman 
Suffrage, I wished that, as counsel in court 
sometimes whisper to each other, I could 
have hinted to one of the speakers the rapid 
proficiency in this community of young 
women,.not only in literature, but so con- 
spicuously in such growing numbers and 
marked success, in art. While the young 
men of the same class run mostly to busi- 
ness or some profession that promises to 
pay, their sisters, in studios, or amid the 
landscape, at their so-called but rather mis- 
named easels, toil to transfer to canvas the 
features of the world, being peers already 
of the men, their own contemporaries in 
years, whom they threaten to outstrip in 
this race of beauty by-and-by. Nor, as I 
think, are human creatures in any other 
pursuit more quickly and surely born to 
that personality which, when pure and free, 
is indeed the new birth and regeneration of 
mankind, concerning which preachers and 











evangelists in their revival talk; and of 
which it only needs that the sex be univer- 
sally possessed, to take their civil as well as 
religious crown with as little dispute as 
Napoleon put the French or Italian one 
with his own hand, among the bystanders 
on his head. In the oneness which man 
and woman together make, the latter is no 
adjunct, but of the essence in an equal 
part; and the unity, whieh I long for, will 
become an accomplished fact, perfect in 
joy and peace, only when the inequality 
is done away, and the two factors, instead 
of being simply associated, really combine. 

For that the day is coming. The tide is 
rising, and thesun and moon are conceived! 
We need no violent action or even what is 
called raising the voice; but only to con- 
spire with the courses of the stars, which 
fight against the Sisera of oppression and 
wrong,—availing ourselves of the natural 
and spiritual laws. C. A. BARTOL. 

Boston, Mass. 
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TWO HEADS BETTER THAN ONE. 


D. M., the writer of ‘‘Doubts, Queries 
and Criticisms,” in a recent JouRNAL, al- 
though in favor of Woman Suffrage on the 
ground of expediency, cannot accept the 
idea of Equal Rights in the marriage rela- 
tion. He first assumes that in the nature 
of the case there must be one sovereign will 
and authority. Starting from this premise, 
he concludes that if the will of one party 
must yield, it should be that of the wife; 
and that law should recognize this fact and 
enforce it. 

Lucy Stone has showed clearly the prac- 
tical hardship and wrong involved in this 
theory, and instanced a case where the re- 
bellion of a wife saved a family from 
moral ruin. Colonel Higginson has also 
pointed out the fallacy of the argument as 
evidenced by the every-day experience of 
business partners. But our correspondent 
is not convinced. He replies as follows: 

THE HUSBAND'S AUTHORITY. 

Epitors JournaL:—If I make excep- 
tions it is not from a captious spirit, but 
from a wish that the cause may not suffer 
by being placed on untenable grounds, or 
maintained by unsound arguments. The 
superiority of the husband’s authority is a 
fact which absolute necessity requires, as 
much as that marriages must be between 
persons of opposite sex. T. W. H. disputes 
this position, and adduces the analogy of 
business partnership to prove the contrary. 
If this line of argument is chosen, it should 
be shown that, the cases are truly analogous. 
But busines$ partnerships, in which both 
parties have equal voice, are possible only 
because such ‘partnerships are’ temporary 
and may readily be dissolved by either:party, 
without loss of reputation, or injary/4o 
others, . But marriage is for life.” Diverce 
is disgraceful ‘and disastrous; inyelving 
children in its disgrace and loss. -’ (1) 

It is further stated, in support of the pro- 
posed change, giving equal authority to both 
parties, that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
external support of the family will devolve 
on the husband, and the internal economy 
upon the wife. True! But observe that 
this is the prevailing system now under the 
rule giving chief authority to the husband. 
Then why change? I can tell why not: 
Because the present plan, giving ultimate 
authority to the husband, enabies him to de- 
cide such questions us might otherwise in- 
volve disagreeable discussion and discord. (2) 

The wise and good husband will consult 
with his wife and try to please her, even at 
the expense of his own comfort; but when 
her choice of residence, or of social rela- 
tions, or of education for their children, or 
in any other important matter, conflicts with 
what he deems essential to the support of 
the family, or their reputation, or their 
future well-being, he should take the re- 
sponsibility and decide authoritatively. (3) 

The final and just authority of the hus- 
band rests on two grounds—the greater re- 
sponsibility of the husband and his superior 
ability. There are many exceptions revers- 
ing these usual conditions. But a law, to 
be practical, must be general. Exceptional 
cases must conform to the law, or find 
their own adjustment. (4) D. M. 

One is tempted to ask whether D. M. is 
himself a husband, so totally at variance is 
his theory with the conjugal relation as it 
actually exists. In practice, instead of a 
husband’s superiority of authority being the 
rule, it is the rare exception. Indeed, I 
never knew a happy home where it was 
practically asserted or conceded. The law 
on this point is largely a dead letter, but it 
serves to give brutal men a legal sanction 
for abusing their unhappy victims. It may 
suit such men to live with their inferiors, 
but nobler natures prefer to mate with their 
equals. A woman who is willing to accept 
the attitude of submission to conjugal au- 
thority is no fit wife for a free man, nor is 
she capable of being the mother and edu- 
cator of the highest type of human beings. 
Our correspondent seems unaware of the 
fact that of late years the marriage form 
has been very generally modified, so as not 
to require any promise of subordination 
from the wife. The Methodist church 
formally struck the word ‘‘obey” out of its 
marriage service years ago. The statutes 
of almost every Northern and Western 
State have been so changed that the hus- 
band’s authority is nolongersupreme. The 
principle of partnership is every year more 
thoroughly applied to the marriage relation. 
Whenever domestic disputes can only be 
adjusted by an enforced obedience of either 
party, divorce itself, disgraceful and dis- 
astrous as it may be, is better for all 
parties, the children inciuded, than the con. 
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tinuance of a relation which violates the 
divine command, ‘‘Call no man your master 
upon the earth.” 

The two grounds upon which final au- 
thority as claimed for the husband are his 
greater responsibijity and his superior abil- 
ity. Neither do, in fact, exist. The re- 
sponsibilities of the wife are fully equal— 
nay, greater, more continuous and exacting 
than those of the husband. Her superiority 
in her own sphere even more marked. 
When a wife dies, the widower is never able 
to unite domestic with business duties. He 
is compelled to employ a house-keeper or to 
marry again. The widow, in thousands of 
cases, being unable to hire assistance, proves 
capable of filling both spheres. The grounds 
on which the husband's authority is claimed 
would give the supremacy to the wife, i7 
they were conclusive. But nature, experi- 
ence and common sense all unite in aftirm- 
ing that marriage is, after all, only the most 
intimate and permanent form of human 
partnership—an union of equal with recip- 
rocal rights and duties. H. B. B. 

riatnaninntimaca tdi: 


UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 


The New York 7Zrddune has an editorial 
on the above topic, which, though cautious 
in its opinions, will have an interest to our 
readers as an indication of the drift of the 
times. 

We have already announced the deter- 
mination of the New York University to 
allow women to share in the regular studies 
of that institution,—legal, medical, scien- 
tific, and literary; and to confer diplomas 
upon female students, after completion of 
the regular course. If there ever was a 
time when women could justly complain 
that they were denied the opportunity of a 
liberal education, that time has gone by. 
Several of the most important of our uni- 
versities now afford almost equal facilities 
to either sex, and we do not recall any 
branch of human learning nor any art whieh 
may not now be cultivated by women who 
desire to do so. Our opinion is that diffi- 
culties have always been somewhat exag- 
gerated, and that always where there has 
been a will it has not been impossible for 
the resolute to find a way; but we cheer- 
fully admit that full and free opportunities 
will naturally tempt many to study who 
might otherwise altogether neglect such 
culture. 

It is unnecessary for us to anticipate re- 
sults. Indeed, there is less experiment in 
these innovations than has usually been 
taken for granted, Persistent study, earn- 
est purpose, the devotion of life to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, will bring the same 
result, whether the students be men or wo- 
men. An increase in number of the latter 
who have received a collegiate education 
will not much modify our domestic rela- 
tions, for such graduates will always be 


. comparatively few, and of the few hardly 


a moiety will engage in professional work. 
But in homes over which wives and moth- 
ers preside, their knowledge, their intel- 
lectual discipline, their intelligence, sharp- 
ened and strengthened by study, must nec- 
essarily exercise a beneficent influence, 
shared equally by the son and by the daugh- 
ter. It is impossible precisely to determine 
what social changes may come of this, but 
it is safe to assume that they will be for 
good. When complaint has been made of 
the superficiality of women, the answer has 
been that our arrangements did not permit 
them to study anything thoroughly, while 
refusing them permission to study man 
things at all. This is a response which al- 
ready it is impossible to make with truth. 
e still think that the conditions are 
somewhat against any gee adoption by 
women of what are called the learned pro- 
fessions, so far as they constitute the avoca- 
tion and business of life: but it is only fair 
that such professions should be open to all 
women who desire to practice them. We 
do not believe that any intelligent and hon- 
est man wishes to deny to them the oppor- 
tunity of studying anything which they 
wish to study; but about the consequence 
of such application there must for the 
present be inevitably a variety of opinions. 
In reply to the last sentence from the 
Tribune we would say that the only way to 
test the consequences of women entering 
upon the learned professions is to try it. 
The Medical Journals used to argue that 
women had not the physical endurance to 
become practitioners. Facts have proved 
the contrary. So we doubt not it will be in 
the other professions. It is simple justice 
to ask that women have an equal chance 
with men. 8. W. B. 
OO 


CORRECTIONS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—In the report given 
in the JouRNAL of Feb. 17th of my state- 
ments respecting the Suffrage movement in 
England there are a,few;errors that 1 wish to 
correct. English women have always voted in 
the local elections. Ina few old documents 
cases are recorded of their voting for mem- 
bers of parliament, and I said there was a 
doubt whether these votes were considered 
constitutional or were irregularities that 
were overlooked. Mr. Mill’s Suffrage Bill 
was introduced in 1867. In speaking of the 
newspapers I said some of their leading 
Belfast papers were favorable. 

I said Miss Nightingale was the standard 
authority in matters pertaining to the sani- 
tary arrangements for the army. It was 
Miss Martineau, not Mrs. Nassau Genior, 
whose writings I said contributed to pre- 
pare the way for the last Reform Bill. My 
remarks respecting Bristol was that the ma- 
jority of the Women Householders signed 
a petition in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
that in Manchester ninety-four per cent. of 
this class of women wanted to vote for 
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members of patliament. The Church of 
England has taken no action upon this 
measure, but I said three-fourths of the 
clergy are ready to sign Suffrage petitions, 
and I quoted one Bishop as saying the ma 
jority of the Bishops would favor it. The 
remark attributed in the report to Sir John 
Lubbock was made by one of his leading 
constituents. M. E. BEEpy. 
pean dali a cmanisuniitinaets 


STATE CHARITIES, 


The Boston Herald calls attention to the 
condition of some of our State charitable 
institutions We would suggest that the 
experiment so successfully tried in seeking 
the aid of womenin the building of the 
Woman’s Prison at Sherborn be repeated, 
and if we are to continue the State Board 
of Charities that women be put among the 
ofticers. We rejoice that the propriety of 
appointing women as inspectors and visitors 
of the charitable institutions of the State 
has been brought to the notice of the Leg- 
islature. Let this by all means be done, 
In England women have rendered very 
valuable service in this direction. Let 
Massachusetts do likewise. Here is what 
the Herald says: 

‘“‘What is the use of our expensive State 
Board of Charities if they cannot look 
after the eleemosynary institutions of the 
State any better than they seem to have 
done?” From the last annual report of the 
board we should suppose that the Monson 
institution was a sort of terrestrial paradise 
for young people, where everything was 
lovely, and ‘“‘the goose hung altitudinum” 
all the time. The report says: ‘‘Concern- 
ing the children, as a body, the Superin- 
tendent observes that they are under better 
discipline, more even and decided training, 
and evince more method in their round of 
duties than in times gone by, and give evi- 
dence of physical, intellectual and mental 
progress.” Since that statement was made 
to the public the official who made it has 
been removed from office, and a successor 
appointed; and what does he reveal but a 
state of affairs at Monson quite as bad 
as that which existed in ‘‘Dotheboys Hall,” 
as described by Dickens in his inimitable 
satire upon the charitable institutions of 
Great Britain. Five or six hundred pauper 
children herded together with scanty ac- 
commodations, and destitute of a change 
of clothing, wearing old army caps in the 
day time and at night sleeping on mat- 
trasses worn, patche 
crowded dormitories, is not a pleasant sub- 
ject for the contemplation of the philan- 
thropic people of the State. The former 
Superintendent took great pride, we are 
told, in this farm, and last year the secre- 
tary of the board noted the fact that it 
‘twas in a high state of cultivation, and 
gave evidence that the Superintendent man- 
aged it with energy.” But what of the 
children? The present Superintendent 
states that the children ‘“‘have no water at 
any of their meals, no mugs or cups to 
drink out of; that the water supply is 
frozen up for want of sufficient protection, 
and that the animals are better provided 
for.” This is a pretty state of affairs in- 
deed to be published to the world, and we 
can hardly realize that it refers to an insti- 
tution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts which is run at an expense of $50,000 
a year, and at the very time when the State 
is experfding $1,500,000 in order to furnish 
the accommodations of a first-class hotel to 
400 lunatic paupers at the new hospital at 
Danvers. There is certainly great need of 
some better supervision of the charities of 
the State than has been furnished by the 

resent board if the management of the 

onson institution is to be taken as a sam- 
ple of their intelligent, humane and eco- 
nomical supervision. 8. W. B. 
e>o-——_—____ 


“A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF,” &C. 


Is it not a little droll? Rev. Dr. Murray, 
of Fifth Avenue M. E. Church, Pittsburgh, 
would not allow Miss Frances Willard to 
speak on temperance in his church, at a 
meeting held there a short time since. 
Neither would he allow her to pray. I 
have not learned that he prohibited her 
singing, or thinking good thoughts. A 
few evenings later a Quaker lady arose in 
the same church and desired to make a 
brief address. Rev. Mr. Phipps immedi- 
ately sprang to his feet and said that he was 
a trustee of the church, and would take 
the responsibility of permitting her to 
speak. Sothe good woman said her say. 

Dr. Murray has since published ‘‘a card,” 
in which, along with other things, he com- 
plains that he has protested and protested, 
and still he cannot keep men with whiskey 
breaths out of his pulpit at these temper- 
ance meetings! All sorts are invited to 
speak, and do speak, and he is powerless to 
prevent it. Now, in the name of common 
sense, why is it that he could peremptorily 
refuse to let Miss Willard lift up her voice, 
which the audience was very anxious to 
hear, and could enforce silence on her part, 
and still be powerless to keep these unsuita- 
ble men from speaking? 

Oh frailty, apparently thy name is man! 
or there is a screw loose somewhere. 

Latrobe, Pa. a &. W. 
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WOMEN WANTED. 


The students of Harvard College do not 
know how to behave themselves in public 
places. At the Globe Theater, during a 
certain engagement, parties of students in- 
terrupted the performances, made gestures 
at the actors, and, according to the Jran- 
cript, ‘“‘behaved generally in a manner 
which would disgrace a street Arab.” At 
the Museum the ‘‘Harvard mob” has made 
itself heard and seen in all its vulgar force. 
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PETITIONS. 





PLYMOUTH. 


We have this morning sent our petition 
by our Representative, Charles E. Barnes, 
who was not only willing but glad to_pre- 
sent it. It was signed by William H. Whit- 
man, and one hundred and fourteen others. 
We have made progress. Many who de- 
clined signing it last year have this year 
signed it. ZitpuHa H, SPOONER 

SOUTH BOSTON. 


Enclosed please find three petitions. The 
one headed by the name of 8. J. Blaisdell I 
was requested to forward with mine, marked 
2.) Both of these contain names signed 
this year. The third contains signatures 
given last year, but never sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, as you will see from 
the heading. I wrote it for the Senator and 
Representatives from South Boston only. 
It was shown them, then returned to me. 
The notice in the Woman's JOURNAL signi- 
fying that the petitions from every section 
would be shown the members of the Legis- 
lature from that section, induced me to send 
itto you. The petition headed by Rev. E. 
A. Rand is, I assure you, of great weight. 
I think I may say that Alonzo Warren, rep- 
resentative from Ward fifteen, and Charles 
J. Hayes, of Ward fourteen, will vote for 
Woman Suffrage. Alonzo Bancroft of 
Ward fourteen, and —— Glynn of fifteen, 
require great influence to induce them to do 
so. This petition we, 2 effect something. 

SABEL M. KELREN. 


HAVERILL. 


The effort to secure signatures to our 
petition has been in some respects a more 
agreeable one than formerly, on account of 
the readiness with which many influential 
people have yielded their names, and the 
evident better judgment and intelligence 
which is manifested by many, having made 
themselves better acquainted with the prin- 
ciples whose practised recognition we hope 
to effect by this action. The petition I 
herewith send you contains 250 names, in- 
cluding the Mayor of the city, several law- 
yers and physicians, together with editors, 
merchants, and other prominent and influ- 
ential persons. In addition, the ordinary 
signatures carry with them the reputation 
of solid interest and sentiment upon the 
great question giving weight and importance 
to their acts. Some of the signatures are 
of parties who have changed their views 
within the past two years, which shows 
that our cause is advancing. There are 
others who have only signed after carefully 
posting themselves up in reference to the 
issues involved. We continue to cherish 
the hope that our cause will triumph at 
no distant day. E. M. Haynes. 


LEOMINSTER. ¢« 


Inclosed please find the second petition 
from Leominster, for Woman Suffrage, con- 
taining the names of seventeen legal voters, 
and forty-one women, making fifty-eight, 
in addition to the 460 sent January 18th. 
Whole number, 518. Ill health has pre- 
vented me from making the necessary ef- 
fort to secure a larger number. My hus- 
band has worked very diligently, and has 
been very successful in presenting the claims 
of the cause to a large number of people 
hitherto indifferent to the movement. 

F. H. Drake. 
MELROSE. 

Accompanying this please find a few more 
names which should have’ been obtained on 
the petition headed by our honored friend, 
Samuel Sewall, and which has already been 
presented to the Legislature by our repre- 
sentative, Major W. Irving Ellis, a gallant 
soldier formerly of Sheridan’s staff, and a 
good Woman Suffragist. The fifty-six sig- 
natures on the petition ye | omnes 
obtained early in May, and had I been able 
since to attend to it I feel quite sure 1 could 
have got three times as many more. Other 
ladies however have been at work and I sin- 
cerely hope that every man and woman in 
town has been asked to sign it. The peti- 
tions were signed by every member of the 
School Committee (except one), by the prin- 
cipal of the high school and his lady assist- 
ants, every teacher in town with, I am sorry 
to write it, one exception, five ministers and 
their wives, Hon. D. W. Gooch and wife, 
Major W. Irving Ellis, Deacon Chapin, one 
of the oldest deacons of the Orthodox 
Church and his wife, and I was told to-day 
that the Baptist clergyman here would sign 
it if asked to. The truth of this last I do 
not vouch for. Melrose has a good record 
on this all-important question of Equal 
Rights for women. It was one of the first 
towns in the state to elect women on the 
School Committee. In 1873 the Committee 
consisted of three men and three women. 
Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Miss Phebe O. Nor- 
risand Mrs. Maria 8. Porter. When from 
ill health Mrs. Sewall and Mrs. Porter _re- 
signed their places the vacancies were filled 
+ i women, Mrs. Seele, Mrs. Lynde and 
Mrs. Currier. The Public Library has on 
its Board of Trustees, Miss Nichols and 
Miss Lynde. Last year Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore was on the Lyceum Committee and 
was unanimously re-elected for the coming 
lecture season. “Does it not seem to be im- 
peratively necessary, that as large a number 
of names sheuld be obtained to these peti- 
tions as possible? Every town should have 
been thoroughly canvassed. Was Canton 
looked after? “Because, you know, Mr. 
Elijah Morse told us at the State Honse last 
Winter that he could find only one woman 
in Canton who wanted to vote! By the way 
what an eloquent and logical ally the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage lost when the 

‘Rising Sun” set on the eve of election day! 
Who can fill his place in their ranks? 

hat a great gain this most righteous 
Cause has made since the early days of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. It seems to me that 

The good time coming is almost here,” as 
the Hutchinsons used to sing in our anti- 
slavery conventions. We should to-day 
feel most hapefui of the ultimate success of 
our cause, when, before the Legisiatures of 
Massachusetts and New York, we have such 
men as Bowditch, Phillips, Garrison, Sew- 
all, Blackwell and Curtis to present with 
Tare ability and eloquence their arguments 
for the importance of this cause, and the 
Justice of equal political rights for men and 





women. Then too what a goodly number 
of women we have who have by able pens 
and still more eloquent tongues shown the 
world what Woman can do, and predict 
what in the future she will surely do when 
the limits which now bind her are broken. 
Women like Lucy Stone (God bless her for 
her work for Woman as well as for her 
years of earnest faithful work for the slave,) 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Lydia Maria Child, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Mary Beedy, Mary East- 
man, and a host of others; these are the wo- 
men for every right minded-truth seeking 
earnest woman tobe proudof. Let us hope 
that all thoughtful women in their own way, 
by faithful endeavor and _ self-sacrificing 
work will do all that lies in their power to 
help bring along the ‘‘The good time com- 
ing, which is almost here!” 
Maria 8S. Porter. 
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PEN PORTRAITS DRAWN BY A WOMAN 








May Clemmer in the Independent of this 
week, thus sketches in outline, the various 
members of the Commission: Clifford, an 
immense man in girth and hight, with an 
equally immense jowl, broader even than 
his head, which is not narrow—a man who 
thinks it enough on earth or in Heaven to be 
a justice of the Supreme Court. Miller, all 
perception, with just enough lack of reflec- 
tion and caution to leave him at the mercy 
of his wonderful insight, to tell what he 
sees sometimes, when it would be wiser to 
keep still; a man of a remarkably sunshiny 
temperament and amiable nature; a man so 
good-natured, indeed, that he would never 
have reached the supreme seat in which he 
finds himself by his own scratching and the 
pushing of other men out of his way, if Mr. 
Lincoln had not found him, and said: ‘‘You 
are such a clever fellow, both in brains and 
temper, come higher.” Justice Bradley is 
another little man with a big head, big nose, 
and wise, far-seeing eyes. Then there is 
the junior Justice Field, fairly tall and well 
built, with a full beard and very bald, in cer- 
tain directions the most accomplished schol- 
ar on the Supreme Bench, with more blood, 
if not more brain, than his brother David, 
sitting opposite. 

The two fine gentlemen of the Commis- 
sion are Josiah G. Abbott, of Massachu- 
setts, and Henry B. Payne, of Ohio. Both 
of these men have passed middle life. Ab- 
hott looks like Hawthorne in his cast of 
features and moustache. Mr. Payne has 
full gray hair, with a Roman nose, on which 
his spectacles perch like flies. George F. 
Hoar is more a scholar, and in sentiment no 
less a gentleman, though his temperament 
is too irritable to allow a perpetual gracious- 
ness. Eppa Hunton has a pug nose and 
coarse ears; but he has strong eyebrows 
and a good head. So has Garfield. Sena- 
tor Bayard has a stronger face than most 
men have of whose great-grandfathers we 
hear so much. It is clear cut and intel 
lectual. Thurman has a huge wedge of a 
nose, a mouth with a terrible grip, an upper 
lip too long to admit of the slightest non- 
sense, and a grand, capacious brow. Fre- 
linghuysen is the ‘handsome man” of the 
Commission, and, like Bayard, has a family 
behind him. And yet Napoleon said: *‘I 
would rather begin a family than end one.” 
We have giants in these days I say, as I 
look at Edmunds and Morton—two men 
who owe less to their bodies and more to 
their brains than any other two men in the 
Senate. 





oe 
FEMALE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Croly, better known as ‘Jennie 
June,” and a very bright and agreeable 
writer, united with other ladies belong- 
ing to the Sorosis Society, in an attempt to 
get women admitted to the New York Uni- 
versity upon the same terms as men. And 
we are happy to learn that they have suc- 
ceeded as the matter has already been favor- 
ably considered. Public opinion in N. Y. 
State seems to be more advanced upon this 
question than it is elsewhere, owing to the 
influence of Cornell University and Vassar 
College. In Cornell no special line of 
study is marked out for the female stu- 
dents. Both sexes meet on an equality, ex- 
cept in respect to age. The women must 
be eighteen years old before matriculation. 
With the princely endowment given in 
1872 on condition that women should be 
admitted to every course, Sage College was 
built, and the generous manner in which 
this condition was interpreted offers an in- 
viting field to study the workings of co- 
education. Vassar College, although pro- 
viding for the superior education of wo- 
men, is weighed down by the incubus of a 
preparatory department. 

Eleven years have not changed the situa- 
tion, and out of the 384 students in the last 
catalogue, 159 belong to the preparatory 
school. The University of Michigan is an 
outgrowth of the public school system of 
the State, which provides education for all 
grades at the public expense. Wellesley 
College is an extreme experiment, as all the 
instructors are women. Smith College and 
Boston University are also devoted to the 
education of women, although the latter 
only is co-educational. The movement is 
hindered by the implacable hostility of 
President Eliot of Harvard College, and we 
presume that women cannot expect co-edu- 
cation of the sexes in Cambridge, until some 
change takes place in the management. 
Meantime it should be remarked that the 





number of women who seek the highest ed- 
ucatio nis not large. In that excellent in- 
stitution, the Michigan University, in the 
under-graduate department there are only 
fifty-seven female students, and only twen- 
ty-five of these take the classical course; 
Smith College can gather only fifteen for 
its Freshman Class; while at Cornell, the 
Sage College, capable of accommodating 
149 students, has now only forty-three in- 
mates.—Salem Observer. 
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ALE ACCOMPLICE. 








THE M 
Three women were tried recently before 
Recorder Hackett, in the General Sessions, 
on a charge of forcibly abducting, for im- 
moral purposes, a fourteen year old girl 
named Selma Bethman, and compelling her 
to submit to fiendish outrages on her per- 
son. Two of the women were sent to State 
Prison for twenty years each, and the third 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 
Right punishment for suzh women, but 
where are the male accomplices? Let us 
have their names and their persons and ad- 
minister justice te them also. The idea of 
the scape goat arrangement is repugnant to 
our modern sense of justice. When such 
crimes are committed a bribe has been of- 
fered, and some one does the work of the 
bravo. Will justice be always blind? 
c. C. A. 





ADDITIONAL FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Tappan sends from Paris, France, 
Fifty Dollars. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

Kossuth, at seventy-four years of age, 
says: ‘‘My hands are empty, but clean!” 

Mr. Beecher has coined money in his two 
months vacation at the West. The lecture 
bureau gives him $40.000. 

Carl Schurz’s mother died last week at 
his residence in St. Louis, at the age of sev- 
enty-nine. 

Prof. James Russell Lowell is delivering 
a course of lecturers on Dante, at the Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore. 

Mr. Moody will be entertained by Mr. 
Durant, the founder of Wellesley College, 
during his stay in Boston. 

The English railway corporations, taking 
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tress, in ‘ derson, 
who, unaided by sttidy oF models, has carved 
vases of unique and tasteful designs from 
Canon City marble. 

The Woman Suffragists of New Haven, 
Conn., have passed a vote of thanks to Gov- 
ernor Hubbard for the recommendation in 
his message for a reform in the laws relating 
to married women. 

The Banquet to Miss Helen Taylor, the 
newly elected member of the London School 
Board, was attended by several distinguished 
persons. Miss Taylor, who was loudly 
cheered made a sensible speech. 

Moses W. Richardson, of Boston, has 
given $500 to the Trinitarian Society in 
Templeton, as a memorial offering to the 
memory of his mother, who was a devoted 
member of the church for over forty-two 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Griswold, of Peoria, 
Ill., have taken two scholarships of $50 each 
in Fisk University. They propose to pay 
this amount yearly toward the education of 
the two young persons whom they have 
chosen. 

A monument is proposed to be erected on 
Dighton Rock, Massachusetts, in memory 
of Norsemen; another on Mount Hope, to 
King Philip. The West should select a 
site to Mound Builders.—N. E. Journal of 
Education. 

The prize for best preparation for college 
in the freshman class of Colby, has been 
awarded to the only young lady in the class, 
Miss Minnie Mathews, of Waterville. The 
prize will pay her term bills through her 
college course. 

In the case of Miss Elizabeth 8. Cook, 
who was elected a county superintendent of 
schools in Iowa, the supreme court of that 
State has decided that she is entitled to the 
office, as there is no provision in the State 
Constitution disqualifying women. 

Miss Lillian Chandler, who is winning 
laurels for her performances on the violin, 
is described by the Providence Jovrnal as 
an unaffected little girl whose graceful re- 
pose of manner is only equaled by the skill 
with which she draws harmony from the 
magic strings. 

The new gentlemen’s fashion of shooting 
at ladies who decline proposals of marriage 
received a severe check recently. Judge 
Gildersleeve decorated its latest votary with 
a sentence to ten years’ imprisonment. This 
will tend to discourage one of the noblest 
of our national sports. 

The March Wide ‘Awake is to contain a 
paper prepared by George Lowell Austin, 
relative to the home of the poet, James 








Russell Lowell. It is illustrated by a fine 
portrait of Mr. Lowell, an engraving of the 
Elmwood residence, also a view of the 
quaint study, from photographs taken for 
this purpose. 

Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Alvord, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., gave interesting temperance ad- 
dresses at the North Church, Northfield 
Mass., on Thursday evening, February Ist. 
On Friday evening at the Union Literary 
meeting, there was a lively debate on the 
question of universal suffrage. lt was de- 
cided that there should be some kind of ed- 
ucational limitation, but that woman should 
not be denied the right of voting. 

Mrs. Cady Stanton relates how she with 
other ladies educated a young man for the 
Presbyterian ministry, had given him a new 
suit, a beaver hat and all the etceteras per- 
taining to the ministerial garb, and, of 
course, were all agog to hear their protégé 
preach. Imagine their dismay and disgust 
when the young man announced the text; 
‘Let your women keep silence in the church- 
es, for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak.” 

Says Mrs. Kemble, in Atlantic Monthly: 
“TI have a tolerable ‘acquisitiveness’ among 
my other organs, but think I would rather 
get than keep money, and to earn would al- 
ways be pleasanter to me than to save.” 
Economy certainly has its pleasures, keen 
ones, but if women can do it, is it nota 
better and higher thing to be the creator of 
wealth, than merely the expender of what 
another has created. ‘Hitch thy wagon to 
a star.” 

Mrs. Seorem Cushman, of Bernardston, 
celebrated the ninetieth anniversary of her 
birthday on Thursday, at the home of her 
son, P. L. Cushman, the party including 
children, grandchildren and  great-grand- 
children. Although partially blind, this 
venerable lady still retains her mental fac- 
ulties to a remarkable degree. She com- 
mitted to memory in former years many 
favorite hymns and passages of Scripture, 
which afford her much comfort and enjoy- 
ment in her old age. 

Major J. W. Powell lectured on the In- 
dians before the talkative Radical Ciub of 
Boston lately, aud at the end said that he 
would conclude with a wise Indian prov- 
erb, which he gave in Indian sing-song that 
by no means detracted from its pith: 

Let a man talk a very long time, 

Let a man talk a very long time, 

Let a man talk a very long time, 

A hole he will bore into a rock. 
Major Powell had no hesitation in declar- 
ing that the Indians must of necessity die 
out as a race. 

Says Mr. Bayard Taylor, speaking of 
some of women of Geethe’s time. What 
free and clear individualties the women of 
that day show! How they strove to keep 
pace with the men in all current knowledge, 
reading history and philosophy, studying 
languages and arts, criticising and corre- 
sponding! Yet I cannot discover that any 
one was the less attractively feminine, or 
made herself unhappy by the longing for a 
prohibited political destiny. Then the wo- 
men were getting knowledge; having gotten 
knowledge now they are working for power. 
This is very human, and very much as men 
have done. 


Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., makes 
an appeal for financial aid for buildings, 
endowments, &c. Among other things, to 
establish more scholarships to aid worthy, 
and needy young men in getting a colleg- 
iate education to fit them for professional 
usefulness. There are 50,000 more women 
than men, in the State of New York. A 
large proportien of these must support 
themselves. Education with a view to self- 
support, is as yet very scantily supplied to 
women. We hope, therefore, that all, 
both men, and women who have money to 
give, will think of these multitudes of 
needy young women who want a practical 
education to fit them for lives ef useful- 
ness and self-help as well as of the needy 
young men. 


J. M. Peters, editor of the IJndustrial 
Record, recently met the ladies of the Coop- 
er Union School of Design, and offered, on 
behalf of that paper, tevo premiums for the 
best and secOrnd: best designs for priatec’ 
calicoes from the members of tne class. 
The object of the premiuir is t» introduce 


the scholars to a new field in ‘which: they | 


may be able to profitably empley their tal- 
ents, either permanently or in occasignal 
designs. The competing patterns aré-io be 
ready by Feb. 20, when they will be judged 
by a committee of print merchants, and 
will be printed in the journal awarding the 
premiums, for the benefit of print manu- 
facturers. 


Owing to the financial misfortune of Mr. 
Daniel Drew, the Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, founded by him, for the gratuitous 
instruction of {young men for the ministry, 
is obliged to ask for help. $110,000 is al- 
ready subscribed. On Dec. 11, 1876, Pres- 
ident John E. Hurst proposed to the ladies 
of the McClintock Association that they 
co-operate in restoring the institution, by 
collecting the sum of $40,000 for the en- 
dowment of a theological professorship. 
This association has for its object the ren- 
dering of aid to students preparing for the 
ministry at Drew Seminary. At a meeting 





held Jan 31, «1 committee of ladies, repre- 
senting the association, was appointed to 
devise means for securing this amount. 
This committee will meet on Saturday next, 
at the residence of Mrs. A. V. Stout, Pres- 
ident of the McClintock Association, No. 
260 Madison avenue, to distribute the work. 
About 100 ladies in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, New York, and vicinity 
will solicit subscriptions. 

The R. L., Temperance people, says a New 
York Tribune correspondent, think seriously 
of nominating either the Hon. Rowland Haz- 
ard, of South Kingston, who defeated Gov. 
Lippitt’s election by the people two years 
ago, and who is also a prominent manufac- 
turer, or Lieutenant-Gov. Henry Howard. 
Should either of these gentlemen consent to 
be a candidate, the Republicans will have 
considerable difficulty, as they are Repub- 
licans, in electing their candidate. Both of 
them have, however, intimated that in no 
case will they be a candidate in opposition 
to Mr. Van Zandt, and they will use all hon- 
orable means in their power to secure his 
election should he receive the nomination. 

In the industrial department of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, instruction 
is given in carpentry, cabinet and wagon- 
making, black-smithing, turning, dress-mak- 
ing, printing, telegraphy, scroll-sawing, 
carving, engraving, and photography. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher preached on a 
recent Sunday in Mr. Moody’s church at 
Chicago, and drew an unprecedented crowd. 
People gathered around the building from 
7 o'clock in the morning, and by the time 
of opening there were more seeking admit- 
tance than could have possibly been put 
into a building five times the size. Up- 
wards of 20,000 people were turned away. 
Mr. Beecher preached a powerful sermon, 
occupying 75 minutes. ‘‘The two natures 
of man as set forth by Paul—the man of 
flesh and the man of the spirit’’ was the 
theme. Mr. Beecher showed that the spirit 
nature was of gradual development, and 
when this second nature reached its full 
growth then the kingdom of Heaven con- 
trols every impulse of man’s lower nature. 

Yankee girls are now cutting and polish- 
ing diamonds. The art has been monopo- 
lized by Amsterdam experts, who have uni- 
formly refused to teach any apprentices ex- 
cept Dutch boys of their own selection. 
Henry D. Morse, after employing Dutch dia- 
mond-cutters in Boston for many years, 
learned the secret of the trade. He opened 
a shop in Roxbury, and privately taught six 
or eight young women this mysterious oc- 
cupation. He finally apprised his Dutch 
workmen that American boys must be taught 
by them. They peremptorily refused to in- 
struct the apprentices. He then discharged 
them, and brought the young women from 
Roxbury te fill their places. Twenty-three 
of them are now at work. 

A correspondent to the Buck’s County 
Gazette in urging the claims of women as 
School directors says the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia, have for some time given women the 
right to hold this office, and a number of 
towns in this county have now women serv- 
ing as school directors, while in Philadel- 
phia and other large cities it is no uncom- 
mon thing, and we have falled to hear of 
one instance, where not only entire satisfac- 
tion was given, but it was found to be an 
advantage to the school. But why necessa- 
ry to go from home to find illustration while 
we have it in our own town? In looking 
over the circular of the Friends’ School we 
find there the names of several women act- 
ing as directors of that institution, and al- 
though having been established scarcely 
three years it has met with remarkable suc- 
cess. 

The Daily IJnter-Ocean of Chicago has 
two columns headed ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom,” 
in which matters concerning women are 
fully treated. In a recent issue, it has the 
following on ‘‘Women in Journalism”: ‘‘At 
the recent Woman’s Congress, in her inter- 
esting paper entitled ‘‘Women in Journa]- 
ism,” ‘Jennie June” (Mrs. Croly) refers 
with pride to the rapid promotion of Eastern 
women in the profession of journalism—+. 
é.. Mary L. Booth (editor Harper’s Bazar), 
Mary Mapes Dodge (editor St. Nicholas), 
Kat¢, Field; Lucia Gilbert Calhoun, Louise 


Chanalér ‘Moulton, Lucy Stone (editor Wo- 


MAN’S JOURNAL), etc. May not we, as 
Western women, point with equal pride to 
Myra Bradwell (editor Chicago Legal News), 
Charlotte Smith, editor Inland Monthly; 
Frances E. Willard, editor Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union; Mrs. 8. L. Williams, editor 
The Ballot Box, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Dun- 
ning, editor New Northwest, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Miss Ella Ives, 
and hosts of others, of whom we shall have 
a word to say in the future. Twenty Wo- 
man journalists report from New York 
city. Will Chicago Woman journalists 
please report? The first paper in this coun- 
try, of which any record is made of owner- 
ship or connection on the part of women 
was the first paper printed in Rhode Island, 
at Newport, 1742. It was published by 
James Franklin, brother of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and at his death by his widow, assisted 
by her two daughters and a hired girl. The 
daughters, it is said, did the type-setting, 
and the hired girl worked the press. Their 
business was printing and publishing, not 
writing and editing.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal, 
THE WIFE OF AUCHTIRMUCHTY. 


Transcribed and modernized 
BY 8. J. B. 


authorship of this ancient Scotch Ballad has 
wens etal to Sir John Moffat, who is — 
ha th cen- 


to have lived in the earler part of the Sixteen 
tary.) 
In Auchtirmuchty there dwelt a man, 
A husband, as I héard it told, 
Who weel could tipple out a can, 
And neither luvit hunger nor cold. 


‘Till once it fell upon a day 
He yoked his plough upon the plain; 
If it be true, as I heard say, 
Theday was foul for wind and rain. 
He loosit the plough at the land's far end, 
And drove his oxen hame at e’en; 
When he came in, he lukit ben, 
And saw the wife baith dry and clean. 
And sitting at fire all warm and bold, 
With a fat soup, as I heard say; 
The man being very wet and cold, 
Between the twa it was na play. 
Quoth he—‘‘Where is my horse’s corn’ 
My ox has neither straw nor hay— 
Dame!—ye maun to the plough to-morn— 
I shall be housewife—if I may.” 
“Husband,” quoth she, “content am I 
Ta tak’ the plough my day about, 
Sae ye will rule baith calves and kye, 
And all the house, baith in and out. 
“But since that ye will housekeep ken, 
First ye shall sift, and then shall knead, 
And aye as ye gang best and ben, 
The bairns and the young goslings heed.” 
The wife was up right late at e’en, 
I pray God if to her evil fare; 
She churned the churn, and skimmed it clean, 
And left the gudeman the buttermilk bare. 
Then in the morning up she gat, 
Her breakfast she made ready soon, 
She put as muckle in her lap, 
As might have served them baith at noon. 
Says—‘Jock! will thou be maister of wark 
Mind weel the house while I am out, 
I’se promise thee ane gude new sark, 
Either of fine claith or of stout.” 
She loosit oxen eight or nine, 
And took a good staff in her hand, 
And the gudeman rose up after syne 
And saw the wife had done command. 
He called the goslings forth to feed, 
But seven there were now of them a’ 
And by there comes the greedy kite, 
And lickit up five, left him but twa. 
Then out he ran wi’ might and main, 
Soon as he heard the goslings cry; 
But ere he did come in again, 
The calves brak loose, and sucked the kye. 
The calves and kye being met in the lane 
To part them with a staff essayed; 
When by these came ane illy-willy cow, 
And pierced his shou’ther till that it bled. 
Then hame he ran to a distaff of tow, 
And down he sat to try the spinning, 
Ower near the blaze he bended, | trow, 
Quoth he—‘‘This wark has ill beginning.” 
Then to the churn he quickly went 
And fast he churned until he swat; 
When he had churned a full long hour, 
The sorrow crap of butter he gat. 
Albeit na’ butter he could get, 
Yet was he vexit with the churn, 
And then he het the milk ower het, 
But sorrow a drap of it wad turn. 
Then in there came a greedy sow, 
I trow he gave her little thank; 
For in she shot her hungry mow, 
And aye she w inkit and she drank. 
He caught up then a crookit club, 
And tho’cht to hit the sow a blow; 
The goslings twa the kite had left 
That stroke laid baith their bodies low. 
He raised his foot to climb up higher 
To get the flesh down to the pot; 
But backward fell into the fire, 
And brake his head on the chimney hot. 
Yet he gat the muckle pot on the fire 
And gat twa cans, and ran to the spout; 
Ere he cama in—what think ye of that? 
The fire had burnt the pot all out. 
Then up he got on a knoll head, 
On her to cry, on her to shout; , 
She heard him, and she heed him not, 
But etoutly steered the oxen about. 
She drave all day unto the night, 
She loosit the plough, and then cam hame. 
She found all wrang that should be right, 
I trow the man tho’cht right, great shame. 
Qnoth he—‘My office I forsake, 
For all the dayes of my life; 
For I wad put a house to wrack, 
Had I been twenty days gudewife.” 
Quoth she—**Weel may ye keep your place, 
For truly JT will never accept it.” 
Quoth he—‘De’il the liar’s face! 
But yet ye may be blythe to get it.”” 
Then up she took a cudjil strong. 
And the gudeman he made to the door, 
Quoth he—*Dame I shall hold my tongue, 
For and we fight, I'l] get the waur.”’ 
Quoth he—‘‘When I forsook my plough, 
I trow I but forsook mysel’ 
And I will tomy plough agai®, ¢ +"). 
For I and this house will never 6 welh.”? 
oe nd 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE SECRET OUT. 
BY M. C. P. 


A man whose soul was out of tune 
With mortal and Eternal, 
Seized a bold pen to write the doom 
Of Woman and her JourRNAL! 
If he could. 
The daring truths this sheet pats forth, 
Of Woman’s rights and wrongs, 
Are published now in South and North 
And many foreign tongues— 
From Denmark to Utah. 
He'd silence her with pious hand 
In court ruled by a Presbyter, 
On Scripture texts he'd take his stand, 
His flag—The Christian Register, 
Is it Christian? 
What voice is that which questions me 
And talks such wretched nonsense? 
Man’s pen and thought are ever free— 
The voice was wakeful Conseience, 
And he «new it. 
He grasped once more his trenchant pen, 
Black ink, within his reach; 
“And now” said he ‘‘I’ll write to men, 
That women shall not preach!” - 
But they do—to-day. 


a 


No! by St. Paul!—they'll shortly see, 
That they can’t een by laymen, 
Try all the sects, whate’er they be, 
Our victor shall be Craven, 
Greek historian! 
The “Crayen victory’? was not good, 
Though victory made him smile, 
The thought crept in, strive as he would, 
A miss—good as a mile, 
16 to 15— 
But, frowning now, at Woman's power, 
Against man’s laws of might, 
He felt it was the woman's hour 
If not to preach—to write. 
“The pen is mighty.” 
In Music, Medicine and Art, 
In Nature's schoo! of knowledge, 
The woman works with al! her heart, 
But ‘“‘keep her out of College.” 
The gate’s ajar. 
His ire rose at Conscience’s smite, 
And blacker yet, he wrote 
“She claims, but shall not have the right 
To poll a freeman’s vote." 
Only a question of time. 
“To vote Intemperance a curse 
That prayers cannot put down, 
For Ignorance, a blight far worse, 
Upholds it in the town. 
*Tis even so! 
She p'eads, she suffers, every day, 
From this sad cause, and others, 
Whose cure is sure, but in one way 
To vote with men and brothers. 
And protect her life. 
‘To vote, and show her true love for 
This great and glorious nation; 
Whose might compelled by bloody war 
The people's just taxation.” 
How about the Smith Sisters? 
But Woman must not leave her “sphere,” 
“The home’’—“The dying sinner,”’ 
Could voting make her yet more dear? 
Could we so freely win her? 
You know yon could not. 
Then no amendment to our law, 
It would prove an antidote 
To Woman's trust, and fear, and awe 
Of us—who have the vote?” 
At last, the secret’s out! 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
SAILING AWAY. 


BY LESLIE. 


Gliding, gliding through the night, 
Underneath the tropic stars, 
We alone, nothing in sight, 
Far away from prison bars. 
Dreamily drifting through the night, 
We steer our boat for Southern lands, 
We alone, oh, wild delight! 
Caring not for helping hands. 
Drifting dreamily through the night, 
Fragrant odogs steal) about us, 
Ah Love, my Love, we need no light, 
Tropic skies and stars above us. 
Gliding, gliding through the night, 
Heart meeting heart in sweet desire, 
Asking no more of the strong love-light, 
Than to lift us onward, higher and higher, 





: For the Woman's Journal, in 
POMP-POMP PULL-AWA Y. 


BY MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


School had just ‘‘taken up” in a little 
town in Northern Ohio, when the stirring 
election day came that saw “Harry of the 
West” defeated and the “unknown” James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, elected president. 

Even then the great issues that have stir- 
red the nation to its most vital core were 
loomed threatingly upon the distant horizon, 
and the two great parties, ‘‘Whigs and Lo- 
cofocos,” sought—the one by aggression, the 
other by compromise—to hold the nation to 
its car of Juggernaut Slavery. A littlecloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, like one of those 
little wreaths of spray that sometimes scud 
along beneath an upper stratum of clouds, 
had just appeared, though scarcely noticed 
by the watchers who stood at their out-posts 
gun in hand, to see that no slave should 
slip his lash and escape to Her Majesty’s do- 
minions. The little town of R was pret- 
ty equally divided as to numbers, between 
the two dominant parties, but the Whigs, 
most of them from New England, were in- 
telligent and Puritanic, worshipping Daniel 
the great expounder of the Constitution 
first, and next, Harry of the West, the great 
compromiser. The Locofocos were of 
another sort. They had, by slow stages mi- 
grated from ‘‘Old Kaintuck,” as the good 
hunting receded before their long-range ri- 
fles, and had at last fallen, though some- 
what reluctantly, into the habits of civilized 
life. There was also a sprinkling of New 
Yorkers in this class of Locos, good, indus- 
drious citizens, ,but.nof.quite up to the New 
Rnglamd starglard.: “Phese_ were originally 
fronr the ‘‘Jurseys,” dnd they too had slowly 
mj grated, : aftey* 2 generation of them had 
shiaken with chills and burned up with fe- 
ver in the ‘‘Gennessee country.” 

Tie :littes, however, were not closely 
drawn, ahd the friendly relations of the 
neighbors made conversions from the Lo: o- 
fecos side to the Whigs eomparatively essy, 
especially as the newspapers were mustly 
taken by the latter, while Locofoco litera- 
ture was rare. Both, however, were agreed 
that nothing on earth could be more vile 
and crawling than the Abolitionists, who 
had been so sneaking as to forma ‘‘third 
party.” No language was too abusive fer 
the epithets these ‘‘miserable fanatics” de- 
served. But in this town, they were indeed 
a small.minority. There was one widow 
woman, with her three little ones, one very 
unpopular man with a family of children 
very much like bantam chickens, always 
ready for a fight, though too insignificant 
to be noticed, and three old women, very 
much given to praying in meetings and 
holding conferences for the promotion of 








temperance and moral reform. Old Squire 





Chaplin, the most zealous supporter of 
Henry Clay in all that region, heard with 
holy horror that Widow Frazer had follow- 
ed in the faith of her late husband, who had 
lost his life in consequence of a mob, that 
gentle, persuasive force, which had under- 
taken to say that the sacred institution of 
Slavery should be let alone. Yes, not only 
let alone, but protected with the full force 
of the government. His crime had consist- 
ed in loving his neighbor as himself,—do- 
ing which, he had gone with some colored 
men to show them the way towards Canada. 
Now his widow had returned to her father’s 
home desolate and poor, and she, with these 
fanatical old women, her own mother in- 
cluded, had instituted prayer meetings for 
the express purpose of asking God to hear 
the cry of the oppressed and come down and 
deliver them. 

Now it had reached the ears of Squire 
Chaplin that this woman had said that Clay 
was not a whit better than Polk, that his 
compremise which let slavery out of its old 
territory into the new state of Misseuri, was 
a betrayal of the origina) purpose of the fa- 
thers who founded the nation; that they, 
not seeing the way clear to emancipate all, 
at the formation of the Constitution, had 
provided for the gradual extinction of slave- 
ry, as they supposed, by hemming it in, and 
also by prohibiting the further importation 
of slaves after 1808, and that the policy of 
extension was fraught with untold disaster, 
and must ultimately lead to war, or to the 
entire subversion of the principles on which 
the government was founded. 

‘‘Now” said the Squire, ‘‘this nonsense 
must be stopped, or the party is ruined;” 
and he mounted his old white horse and 
rode in haste to the cabin of the widow. 
He found her busy making a pair of panta- 
loons for a neighbor, and kindly inquired 
what she was to get for the work? 

‘*Twenty-five cents,” was the laconic re- 
ply. 

‘‘Well, we shall see better times when 
Henry Clay gets to be President.” 

They were always looking to the Presi- 
dent to control the times and make them 
better. 

“T am not so sanguine, Squire Chaplin, I 
do not believe we shall ever see truly good 
times till slavery is put away from our 
midst.” 

‘Well, then, vote for Henry Clay. He is 
a wise man and true to the Constitution. 
They say you would vote against him. 
That is bad—very bad,” said the old gentle- 
man rubbing his bald crown with his hand 
and looking rather sheepishly at the,floor. 

“Uncle Chaplin,” said the widow, al- 
most sternly, ‘‘you know that 1 am not al- 
lowed to vote, and yet you hdéid me to this 
responsibility. But if I had ten thousand 
votes, I would not cast one for Henry Clay, 
a slave-holder and a compromiser. How 
dare the great Whig party, that has pew- 
er to save the nation if it would, do so das- 
tardly a thing asto nominate a slave-holder, 
and then tell us that he will be the means of 
setting the nation at one with consistency 
and God. How dare they? And how dare 
you come to me with such a word of soph- 
istry on your lips? The Whigs ought to 
fail, and I trust in God they will, for their 
cowardly recreance to the principles that 
should be vital in every freeman’s heart.” 

‘Sho! Sho! How unreasonably you talk,” 
said the old man, rising’ to depart. ‘‘I 
thought you had better sense and would 
vote for Harry of the West.” Mrs. Frazer 
could not help laughing a little to herself as 
the good old man carefully mounted his 
horse, muttering to himself, ‘‘Sho! Sho!” 

Meanwhile ‘‘the combat deepened.” At 
school the two parties ranged themselves at 
noon for a final settlement of the affairs of 
the nation. It was to be decided by the 
old game of ‘“‘Pomp-pomp, Pull—away.” 
The partizans of one side were to choose 
their leader, and he was to stand in front 
while his adherents clung to him, the next 
in size and strength clasping round his 
waist, and the next round this one, and so 
on, till a living chain was then formed. The 
opposing party was similarly arranged, and 
then the two champions advanced and 
clasped each other by the hands crying out, 
‘‘Pomp-pomp Pull—away ; come,or I'l] fetch 
you away.” 

Then they tugged and strained, and strove 
to break the chain of their opponents, or to 
drag them over to their ground. In tbis 
trial of strength, all the children joined but 
two little girls. One was little Minny Fraz- 
er, a child of seven or eight, and Cicilly 
Rodman, the daughter of the hated Third- 
party man. Minny stood back with fear 
and trembling, wondering to see two such 
young ladies as Lou Townsend and Matta 
Collins, both staunch Whig girls, putting 
their arms round the boys and shouting and 
pulling with the best. Cicilly Rodman 
stood like a little gladiator, her black eyes 
snapping, her little fists clenched, her right 
foot advanced as though she wanted to pitch 
into the whole of them, and felt that she 
could easily conquer. The boys saw her 
and jeered ‘‘Abolitionist! Bobolitionist! 
nut-cake Roddy!” and Roddy clenched her 
fist, and then ran for her calico satchel, mut- 
tering: ‘‘I’ll nut-cake you, you mean pup- 
pies!” 

The tugging and straining went on. At 
one time it seemed as though one would tri- 
umph, and then the other party would gain 





astep. Cicilly stood now in the door of the 
school-house, and swingiug her satchel, with 
a hard round nut-cake in the bottum, shout- 
ing derisively *‘Old Birney can beat both of 
you. Hurrah for Birney!” 

Just at this juncture, the two contending 
parties suddenly broke hands with the vio- 
lence of the partizanship behind, and each 
chain fell stumbling backward till they came 
to the ground all in heaps. Then Cicilly 
Rodman gave a great shout, and called for 
Minny to join in the chorus for James G. 
Birney. 

The sense of humiliation rarely makes 
boys or men more amiable, and the champi- 
ons on both sides shouted derisively, and 
called on Cicilly to try for her candidate. 
Great was the amusement, and loud the 
shouts of the big boys, when this little stub- 
by, twelve-year-old girl, boldly accepted the 
challenge and rushed to the combat, shout- 
ing to Minny to come on and make a chain. 
Minny, though shrinking from such an ar- 
ray of brute force, would not allow herself 
to be guilty of moral cowardice, and so fol- 
lowed her champion out, and with trembling 
limbs clasped her little hands round Cicilly’s 
sturdy waist. Then all the others, even to 
the ABC. class, took hold together. Cicil- 
ly gave a shout anda spring at the same 
time, and before the big hulking boys had 
got to ‘‘Pull away,” she had given them a 
swinging jerk that broke their chain and 
sent them reeling into the snow. Like a 
little bantum she never stirred from her 
tracks till she had crowed once more, 

‘Hurrah for Birney and Mancipation! 
We'll win yit.” 

Then she dexterously whirled her bag with 
its hard nut-cake, which long experience in 
her Anti-slavery warfare, had taught her 
was asure defense. Indeed, some of the 
more ventursome boys declared that they 
had gone home battered, quite black and 
blue from bruises inflicted by this long cher- 
ished weapon of defense. 

Election Day passed. People went about 
with a sort of suppressed awe. The Whigs 
trembled while they hoped. They had 
nominated a Southern man in the hope of 
breaking the unity of the South, but all in- 
vain. The returns came in slowly, for it 
was before the land was a network of rail- 
roads and telegraph wires. By the second 
week the returns were so far reported that 
it was pretty certain that Polk was elected. 
The children partook of the solicitude of 
their elders, and held whispered consulta- 
tions at noon and recess. One day the Whigs 
were wildly elated; then the Locos were 
transported with delight, and shouted till 
the woods rung again. After it had been 
nearly conceded that the Locos had won, 
Matta Collins rushed up te Lou Townsend, 
ene morning, and throwing her arms round 
her exclaimed, 

“OQ Lou, they have got word from Mis- 
souri, and there is a little hope!” 

‘‘Dear Matta, is it true?” said Lou. 
us be thankful.” 

After that, both the school and the nation 
settled down into comparative quiet, till 
the nation had to try the game of ‘‘Pomp, 
pull away” in deadly earnest, and the broth- 
thers of the two little champions went down 
to defend the Right, or die in the cause. 

— ee 
For the Woman's Journal. 


WAITING FOR THE TELEGRAN. 


BY WAYNE WILLOWS. 


“Let 








“In the darkest night, 
In the bright daylight, 
In earth and sea and sky, 
In every home of the human heart 
Will love be lurking nigh.” 
—N. P. Willis. 


“Good night, and many thanks for giving 
me so much of yeur precious time. I shall 
certainly call you te-morrow evening.” 

That was the beginning. That conver- 
sation was held after nearly every other op- 
erater had left his or her office for the night. 
After she had given her good night, and a 
few polite words, a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl sat for many minutes peering into the 
twilight without, with a dreamy look on 
her beautiful face, and a pleased expression 
in her eyes. 

‘‘I wonder why he never spoke to me be- 
fore,” she murmurs. ‘‘He is so agreeable 
and kind! I wonder if his face is as beauti- 
ful as his language?” 

He faithfully kept his word. The next 
evening found them chatting on the wire 
with as much spirit as though they Lad been 
acquainted for years. The next evening it 
was the same. 

Days grew into weeks, and three months 
passed away, and not one evening went by 
without some pleasant words and a cheer- 
ful ‘‘good-night” from Arthur Linsey. 

There have been a number of letters too. 
Words which may mean everything or noth- 
ing were to be spoken, and lest some oper- 
ator lingering late in the office should hear 
them, they were put on paper and sent by 
mail, to be read and reread, smiled over and 
dreamed about and then answered by fair 
Aggie Delisle. 

Many bunches of flowers had found their 
way to her table, to be watered and tended, 
and talked to as if they were human and 
could understand it all. A volume ef By- 
ron’s poems in all its wealth of power and 
passion is near the vase of flowers, and on 
the blank page in the front of the book is 
written in bold characters: 





Aggie Delisle. 

From her friend and admirer, 
ARTHUR Linszy 

But an evening came when no “good 
night” sounded over the wire for Waiting 
Aggie, when a troubled look came into the 
sweet blue eyes, and a weary expression 
rested on the face of the young operator as 
she started homeward, disappointed for the 
first time in her new friend. 

* * * * * * 

A lovely twilight in June that month 
of ‘‘perfect days.” The sky is “deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue.” A few brigh; 
hued clouds still linger near where the sun 
went down a few minutes ago. Raymond 
Tracy and Aggie Delisle, who have been 
watching the sunset together, stil] linger, 
gazing upon them. 

There has been silence for a time, but jt 
is broken presently by Tracy, who says 
softly, as he takes his companion’s hands in 
a grasp: 

**“This world is full of beauty 
When the heart is full of love.’ 

Miss Delisle, Aggie, my heart is very full of 
love to-night, and has been for many weeks, 
I hardly need tell you that yeu are the ob. 
ject of my affection. I love you so much 
Aggie, that I sometimes tremble at the in. 
tensity of my feelings. I have wealth 
enough and to spare, and no one to share 
it with since I lost my mother, a year ago. 
Will you be my wife, Aggie? My own 
loved, cherished wife? You shall be sup- 
plied with everything that wealth can pur. 
chase or affection suggest. Answer me, 
darling. Do you consent?” 

Why should not Aggie Delisle have ac. 
cepted this man? He was rich, handsome, 
noble, and he loved her as few men ever 
love a woman. She realized all this. She 
deeply respected him, honestly admired 
him, but could she ever love him? 

Her mind has wandered away from the 
man whose whole future happiness de- 
pends on the words she may utter the next 
time she speaks. Nothing but a memery 
stands between her and Raymond Tracy 
with his wealth and his great love for her, 
for it is months since Arthur Linsey’s last 
‘‘good-night” sounded over the wire for 
her. But she refuses him, and, in the deep. 
ening twilight, a man wends his way slowly 
homeward, almost broken-hearted, but try- 
ing, as few are obliged to try, to “suffer 
and make no gign.”’ 

* * * ns of 

The fair young face has lost something 
of its freshness; the fair blue eyes have in 
them a look of sadness which we did not 
observe a year ago; the laugh is less merry 
and frequent, and it is the whispered 
opinion of many that Aggie Delisle ought 
not to be in a telegraph office. The work 
does not agree with her. 

But Aggie only smiles when by accident 
she hears any of this talk, and wonders 
what these people would say, if they knew 
it was only the thought of what might have 
been that has wrought the change. 

So she sits in her office, day after day, 
hoping, praying, waiting. Will he ever 
come? 

‘Ah! well for us all some sweet hope lies, 
Deeply buried from human eyes. 


And in the Hereafter angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ? 


soe 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 


Fredrika Bremer, in her ‘‘Homes of the 
New World,” 2d vol., thus indicates the 
future of Woman in America. 

“The American woman is being formed 
for a citizen of the world. It is not merely 
as a teacher that the spirit of the New 
World seeks to prepare for Woman a freer 
development and a wider sphere of activity: 
it seeks to open for her free paths in arts 
and manufactures. ‘If I must choose be- 
tween giving education to the men or the 
women of a country, I would leave the men 
and begin with the women,’ said one of the 
legislators of this country to me one day; 
and this is the thought of a large number 
of men in the United States. 

“The advancement of the higher devel- 
opment of Woman is one of the most re- 
markable features of the New World’s cul- 
tivation, its greatest merit, and its principal 
labor for the future. All that is now want- 
ing is merely that it shall not stop half way. 
I do not believe the right-mindedness of the 
men will fail, if the women will, with dis- 
cretion and earnestness, take the place 
which society here is willing to’ assign 
them. It is with justice that we are accus- 
tomed to estimate the measure of a nation’s 
cultivation by the estimation in which Wo- 
man is held, and the place which she occu 
pies in society, because it requires no small 
degree of spiritual culture to value a being 
whose highest power is of a spiritual char- 
acter. The people of America have shown 
themselves to be pessessed of this, and it 
will increase in the same proportion as the 
women of the country make themselves de- 
serving of it.” 








oo 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN CONNECTICUT. 


On the recommendation of Gov. Hubbard 
of Connecticut, that the Legislature should 
enact better laws for married women the 
Hartford Courant comments as follows: 
‘“‘The recommendation in regard to recast- 
ing the law in respect to the property rights 
of married women is so justly and vigorously 
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ae 
stated that we have the highest hopes of 
legislative action upon it. The present con- 
dition of the law isa disgrace to our man- 
hood and to every idea of fair play. It is 
simply monstrous that the husband can so 
completely gobble up the separate property 
of his wife; and we might well go further 
and say that it is equally unjust that the 
wife should not have an equal right and 
share in the property accumulated during 
marriage. The husband is popularly sup- 
posed to ‘‘make”’ it, but we take no acconnt 
of the thrift and economy of his wife, nor 
of the value of the service in the house and 
to the family. In perhaps the majority of 
cases, certainly in agricultural regions, the 
wealth is due quite as much to the woman 
as to the man; and in nearly all cases the 
duties which she discharges are just as im- 
portant, just as necessary to the comfort of 
life and the well-being ef society as those 
he is busy with. We should like to see 
Connecticut lead off in a radical removal of 
this unmanly injustice.” 
~ eee 


DR. LILIENTHAL ON WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 








In a recent number of 7’he United States 
Medical Investigator, the following ‘‘query” 
appeared : 

If it is a proper thing to do, I would like 
to have this query answered through The 
Investigator: ‘*What standing the female 
graduates of the Chicago, Cleveland or Bos- 
ton Homeopathic schools have with the 
medical fraternity generally? Are they 
considered as holding an inferior position, 
and do Homeopathic physicians generally 
refuse to consult with them? 

S. NICHOLS. 

In a succeeding number of the same jour- 
nal, Dr. Lilienthal, of New York, (an au- 
thority of which women may well feel proud) 
thus replies :— 

MEDICAL STATUS OF LADY PHYSICIANS. 

We can assure Dr. 8. Nichols that any 
lady, holding a diploma from any medical 
colle e in good standing, be it Homeopathic 
or of any other school, is considered the 
equal of any physician, and enjoys all the 
privileges and rights conferred on her by 
that diploma. The physician who would 
refuse to consult with a colleague, because 
she is a woman, offends against the code of 
ethics, and renders himself liable to deserved 
disgrace. Furthermore, we can assure Dr. 
Nichols, that our lady physicians, as a class, 
are an honor to the profession, and where- 
ever they have practiced, have gained the 
good will of the community and of their 
colleagues. 8. LILPENTHAL. 

New York. 

The only ‘‘query” that would suggest it. 
self tomy mind, weuld be as to how any 
physician who has passed through a respec- 
table curriculum of medical study himself, 
and having passed an examination on the 
same has received a diploma therefor, could 
propound such a query as the one so charm- 
ingly answered by Dr. Lilienthal. Does he 
not know that every inch of ground traveled 
by the male graduate of medical schools (at 
least in Boston) in order to reach the de- 
gree of M. D. conferred by his diploma, is 
also traveled by every female graduate? 
Does he not know that the same rigid exam- 
ination is given alike to men and women 
without a shadow of discrimination? What, 
then, is his diploma, more than the one held 
by his female colleague, who has gained her 
degree by the same thorough course of 
study? To ascertain the true status of Woe- 
men physicians, it would be well to refer to 
the records of co-educational Medical Col- 
leges, and learn the average per cent re- 
ceived by the two sexes on their examina- 
tions, Mrs. L. G. BEDELL. 

Boston, Masa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—We are so much in- 
terested in the WomAN’s JOURNAL that, not- 
withstanding the hard times, and plenty of 
ether reading, we cannot think of doing 
without it. It is as necessary to our mental 
strength as food isto our physical. We 
need the arguments to fortify us against the 
opponents of equal rights, and to strengthen 
the weak who need encouragement. It takes 
a brave woman to be a Woman Suffragist 
in some localities. 

On the 2ist of February, Mary A. Liver- 
more is to lecture in this city, under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Literary Asso- 
ciation. They have been persuaded to send 
for her by the Equal Rights Society, which 
offered to take one hundred tickets; for 
which seven members of our society became 
responsible. We are quite confident that 
if she is informed of this fact she will give 
us good arguments for equality of rights, so 
that our little band may be strengthened, 
and enabled to secure other lady lecturers. 

_We hope to replenish our treasury suffi- 
ciently to send fer Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
with whom we conferred at the Congress in 
Philadelphia upon the subject. It would do 
our citizens good, to hear her lecture, ‘Is 
Polite Society Polite?” or ‘“‘Men’s Women 
and Women’s Women.” Enclosed find P. 
©. order for $5, which, after deducting one 
years subscription for JouRNAL; (to my ad- 
dress) please send tracts to our State Agent, 
Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Decorah, Iowa, who 
has, in her lecture tours, ample opportunity 
to give them away. 

Ignorance and prejudice must be over- 
come. If the press, the great educator, 
were more for equality of rights, and if 
tracts could be widely diffused, our State 
would soon become sufficiently enlightened 





to give women the ballot. We could then 

shout hallelujah, and heartily join in sing- 

ing ‘‘America.” N. R. ALLEN. 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 
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NO TIME TO IMPROVE. 





“So much to be said!” Yes there is 
enough to be said, but the trouble is to find 
the time in which to say it. I find myself 
situated somewhat as one of your corre- 
spondents, whose article I read some time 
ago; she frequently found, in looking over 
the papers, that some one had said just 
what she wanted to say, and saved her the 
trouble. 

I think, however, that she complained of 
indolence, whereas I work every minute, 
and then wish the days were longer, and 
that I had more than one pair of hands, to 
help accomplish all that is to be done. If I 
were aman! yes, if | were a man, I should 
have pay enough for my work, so that if I 
needed a suit of clothes, I could go to the 
tailor, leave my order, and when they were 
done, have them sent home to me; if mend- 
ing needed to be done, I could hire some- 
body to do it; and I should have somebody 
to keep my room in order; then perhaps I 
should get time to read my newspaper every 
day, as I would like to do. ‘‘Why cannot 
I now?” Because I have to work a stated 
numbers of hours each day, and although I 
get as much pay for my work as the major- 
ity of women, yet if I were to hire every- 
thing done for me, it would be wholly inad- 
equate for my necessities, to say nothing of 
my tastes. I may look longingly at elegant- 
ly bound books, finely illustrated; at port- 
folios of engravings, and other works of 
art; and when it is the season for concerts 
and operas, with what intense longing do I 
desire to listen to some of the delicious 
music, that, I know, is being poured out to 
delight other ears. I might as well cry for 
the moon, as to reach after these things. I 
admire the drama, but I know very little of 
it from my own observation; and when I 
am almost worn out in body and mind, then 
oh, for a drive! to get a breath of fresh air, 
and a little change of scene; but that also is 
out of the question. So, when my day’s 
work is done, for which I am peorly paid, 
instead of some little relaxation, I must 
seize every moment to meet my necessities ; 
such as making new garments when I am 
actually obliged to have them; cutting and 
making over old ones, to save the expense 
of new; and mending and brushing up oth- 
ers, to make them last a little longer. Then 
I feel that society has some claims upon my 
time, for 1 met Mrs. A. on the street the 
other day, as I was hurrying home, and she 
said, in answer to my greeting and invita- 
tion to call on me, ‘‘No, I shall not not call 
again, till you have been to see me.”” And, 
though she said this in her pleasant manner 
and with a laugh to cover her earnestness, 
yet 1 saw she meant it, and I knew that if I 
would keep my friends, I must hold them 
in remembrance. Then I must strive, as 
well as I can, to understand what is being 
done in literature, art, and science. Is it 
any wonder if I feel my grasp on these sub- 
jects to be very slight? 

Well, I suppose I must do as well as I 
can with the means I have, and try to still 
the longing ‘‘for something better than I 
have known,” and be contented. 

L. J. G. 
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DO WOMEN FEEL THEIR OPPRESSION? 


EpitTors JoURNAL:—I subscribed for your 
paper last fall, feeling the necessity of some- 
thing to help me express my own views 
more clearly. There ought to bea Woman's 
Missionary in this locality, to help fan the 
spark of Woman’s Rights. For one, Ido not 
want any rights that belong to any one else. 
Our Creator has provided abundantly for 
us all and to spare, without depriving any 
Lord of Creation, as men style themselves. 
It breaks my heart to look around me and 
see the crushed women of this land of 
liberty. Where is the liberty of a woman 
who works year in and year out, and cannot 
control a dollar of it, even to save her own 
life or the life of her child? If she is for- 
tunate enough to get a dollar she must 
plead for it, while her husband has his hun- 
dreds coming in every year—plenty to buy 
his dinner in town, and that ef his friend’s, 
perhaps, while his wife is cooped up in 
some second-class hotel, awaiting his return, 
and dare not step out, for fear of his dis- 
pleasure. She can sit there and starve it 
out, for she has not the means to buy her- 
self a meal, much less whiskey and cigars, 
if she liked such things. She must give an 
account of every cent she has spent for her 
children’s scanty allowance, often not 
enough to make them comfortable, let alone 
the nice books and papers that her heart 
aches to take home to gladden the dear ones. 

But I must stop. Words are not capable 
of expressing my feelings. I never had 
my rights, as God intended all women to 
have them, but I feel moved to preach, if I 
cannot. I read in your paper that you will 
send back numbers of the JouRNAL to new 
subscribers. Please forward them. I will 
read and distribute them wherever it will 
be for the best. The only objection I have 
to your paper is its expressing political 
views. It is too bad to take sides now, 
while we are so weak. Self-preservation 
first. Our daughters will be able to choose 





their politics for themselves. You must 
remember that Suffragists cannot all feel 
alike, and we want a neutral paper in our 
infancy. However, so long as we have but 
one, I am willing to put up with almost 
anything for our cause. ‘‘Unionis strength.” 
God will help you in the right. 
Watertown, N. Y. A. M. A. 








BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARMsYARD CLUB OF 
JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists: 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGraduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo, Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 

EMPLOYERS. 
By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 
ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
IN THE SKY GARDEN. 

By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“Champ.") Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 
LIFE. 
By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 


Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


wy Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 
PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
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The Finest Writing Papers. 
The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 


We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 


which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all crders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So mach Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
897 Washington Street, Boston. 


R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which haman flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. Rely on vegetable products entirely. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 
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ALLEN & ROWELL, 

Portrait Photographers, 

25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S | 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 




















Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 
Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 


On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M, SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark N .J. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


NV * invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower en. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost Y, im- 

rtation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. " 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 


&e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to ‘all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &¢., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 


ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 


corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAI1 & OQ. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


If any one needs to be convinced that 
Woman is taking her place in journalism 
and literature, they should read such an- 
nouncements as the following :— 

Miss Stuart’s ‘‘Anecdote Biography” of 
her father, the famous portrait painter, will 
begin in Seribner for March. The first in- 
stallment is accompanied by a striking por- 
trait of Gilbert Stuart when a young man, 
from a painting by himself—which we be- 
lieve has never before been engraved. 

Miss Hopkins, the author of “One of 
Miss Widgery’s Evenings,” ‘‘Miss Marigold’s 
Thanksgiving,” &c., will have a story in the 
next number of Scribner entitled ‘Celestial 
Peas.” 

Mrs. Hopeson’s story, ‘“‘That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s,”” which was begun in the August 
number of Scribner will not be concluded 
before the May or June number, and the 
first installment of Miss Trafton’s new nov- 
el will appear soon after. Its title is ‘‘Her 
Inheritance,” and the illustrations will be 
made by Reinhart. 

All the illustrations for Mrs. Herrick’s 
Natura! History studies, in Scribner's Month- 
ly, are drawn on the wood by the author. 
The next paper in this series is on ‘‘Pitcher 
Plants” and will be accompanied by thirteen 
engravings. 

D. Lornrop & Co. have published the 
volume we announced a few weeks since, 
entitled ‘‘Song Victores,” with biographical 
sketches of 1. D. Sankey and P. P. Bliss. 
12mo. paper covers, 156 pp. It is a handy 
manual for praise-meetings, giving touch- 
ing incidents connected with the favorite re- 
vival songs of our day. It has a well-writ- 
ten introduction by a clergyman. 

Mr. Bayarp TAYLOR proposes to give a 
course of twelve lectures on German litera- 
ture in New York. To accommodate the 
many ladies who have taken an interest in 
the subject, it is proposed to give the course 
in the day time, during the weeks of Lent, 
at Association Hall. The world moves. 

Dr. HoLianp’s “Every Day Topics” 
should have had an earlier notice. This 
book is made up of selections from Serib- 
ner’s Monthly, and covers a very wide range 
of subjects The author is a keen observer 
of society in its external aspects. He has 
many admirable hits when he treats of man- 
ners, amusements, preachers and preaching. 
As an observer, he is quick to see. He 
writes in a clear style, and the reader is sel- 
dom at a loss to know what he means. But 
he is more superficial than profound; that 
is, while quick to see what is going onin the 
external affairs of society and men he does 
not always grasp the deeper workings of 
theught. This will be seen in what he says of 
the Bible, Scepticism, and Woman. On the 
latter subject, while he says some admirable 
things in respect to the follies of the sex in 
seciety, he fails to see the drift of the deeper 

current of that great movement, which is 
destined to have so marked an influence on 
our future social life and civilization. He 
has got so far on as tosay: ‘‘If the studies 
and the modes of study of the college are 
not to be modified in consequence of the ad- 
mission of men and women—teachers and 
students need make no objection. The so- 
ciety of women will do them good rather 
than harm. It is certainly one of the disad- 
vantages of college and female boarding 
school life that it is sexually isolated. There 
is ‘no question that the daily association of 
the sexes when young, under judicious su- 
pervision and regulation, is much healthier 
than their separation. It is better that the 
sexes see each other daily than to dream of 
each other; and either the one or the other 
they always do. It is the universal testimo- 
ny of teachers, so far as we have learned, 
that morally the sexes do well together in 
school—do better, indeed, than when sepa- 
rated. The association of men and women 
ina school or college is just as safe and 
healthful as their association in ordinary 
life.” This is good so far. Bui when he 
proceeds to speak of the ownership of Wo- 
man by Man we beg to dissent. It is simp- 
ly the recognition of the old idea which in 
earlier and ruder stages of society made her 
a slave. 

Then he adds that one of the most menac- 
ing aspects of social affairs is the ‘‘effort 
among a certain class of reformers to break 
up the identity of interest and feeling among 
men and women.” Now the fundamental 
idea of the woman’s movement is not to de- 
stroy the family relation or to unsex Wo- 
man. They would carry the blessings of 
the family still further. As it is better for 
both sexes to live in the home, each giving 
to the other something which it does not 
have but needs, so should it be in the school, 
the caucus, and at the ballot-box. Men and 
women everywhere have identical interests 
and should liveand work together as equals 
in all the great affairs of life. 

Aside from its short comings on the wo- 
man question, this book of Dr. Holland’s 
contains much that is bright, hopeful and 
inspiring. 

On Saturday next Messrs. Osgood & Co. 
will publish the last volume of Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Wilson’s ‘‘History of the Slave 
Power.” 

The Rev. O. B. Frothingham has under- 
taken the work of preparing a biography of 
Gerritt Smith. The materials left by the 
philanthropist are voluminous, but the biog- 
rapher is anxious to obtain from surviving 
friends and associates any letters, memoran- 





da, or incidents that may serve to rende> the 
record more interesting and complete. Mr. 
Frothingham’s address is No. 50 West Thir- 
ty-sixth Street, New York. 

Victor Hugo, Rochefort and Garibaldi 
have articles in the first number of Warsetilles 
Lanterne. 

The readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
who have been charmed with the life of the 
late Lord Macaulay will rejoice to learn that 
Mr. Trevelyan has prepared for the press a 
volume made up of selections. They are 
classified under general titles. The judg- 
ment and skill of the editor in the ‘‘Life and 
Letters of Macaulay” is a guarantee of the 
value of this new volume. 

In the March number of the St. Nicholas 
among the most prominent articles are 
‘‘Cathean” by Lucy G. Morse, and ‘‘extracts 
from the journal of a blue coat girl” by 
Mrs. Johnson. Susan Coolidge contributes 
a fairy story, and Miss Susan A. Brown 
writes ‘‘Letter to Letter Writers.”” Thus it 
will be seen that Mr. Trowbridge with ‘‘His 
Own Master” is in good company even if they 
are of the weaker sex. Mrs. Caroline A. 
Soule also writes in poetry so as to gladden 
the hearts of boys and girls. 8. W. B. 
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OUR LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL CLASS. 





About three months ago a few of the la- 
dies of our city formed themselves into a 
study-class. At first it was spoken of as a 
debating club, and possibly a few were 
frightened from joining. We met, and as 
the Centennial year was not clused, we con- 
cluded to take a rapid review of the history 
of our country. The first evening after or- 
ganizing, each lady chose a colony, and was 
expected to give a rapid review of its his- 
tory, as we did not prepose to spend very 
much time upon the study of events that 
preceded the Revolution. The next evening 
one lady took a review of the immediate 
eauses of the Revolution; another, the 
events of 1775; another, ’76; and so on until 
the inauguration of Washington. After that, 
each lady took a single administration, down 
tothe causes of the Rebellion. Then, again, 
we divided into the consideration of single 
years till the close of the War. Then the 
Administration of Jehnson, and each term 
of Grant, ending up with two evenings upon 
the Centennial Exhibition, which most of 
our members had attended. Our organiza- 
tion is of the simplest. We have even no 
officers. We meet one evening of the week 
at the same house regularly. Each lady 
presides in turn, commencing with the let- 
ters at the end of the alphabet. Each lady 
reads in turn, commencing with the letters 
at the beginning of thealphabet. We have 
but a single requisition, and that is, that 
every member is to add her share to the 
profit and entertainment of the rest. That 
is, she is to bring something connected with 
the subject of the evening, and read, recite, 
or talk about it. There is the largest liber- 
ty as to the manner. Our custom is to sug- 
gest the names of proposed new members, 
vote upon their admission by ballot,—one 
negative preventing the election. Another 
custom is, that the presiding member is ex- 
pected to call the class to order if any one 
member speaks to another in a tone of voice 
not audible to the whole; it being one of 
our objects to cultivate such self-poise as 
shall enable us to speak to a mumber of per- 
sons at once with equanimity. Though we 
all labor under the disadvantages of want 
of books of reference, a want of time, be- 
cause of other engrossing occupations— 
some of our members having the care of 
families and little children, others engaged 
in laborious teaching—still we have not had 
a poor paper or effort offered. Some have 
been necessarily unfinished or incomplete, 
but as the object of the class is study, and 
all the study that is possible, and not dis- 
play nor emulation, our object is attained, 
though the papers read or spoken be short. 
While we studied history it was usual to 
introduce any personal traits, anecdotes, 
witticisms, or any passages of secret history, 
and al] were accustomed to stop the reader 
for a moment to relate something pertinent 
to the thought uppermost—the side issues 
and momentary digression making the meet- 
ings very social and jovial. The readings 
continue from seven until nine,-—sometimes 
later; often after nine there will be a free 
conversation upon the subject of the even- 
ing, or something closely connected with it. 
During the evenings devoted to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, each one brought an ac- 
count of such things as most interested her 
during her stay in Philadelphia. 

One lady read a funny journal of her trip, 
another an account of machinery that par- 
ticularly interested her, another a descrip- 
tion, among other things, of what seemed 
to her the greatest wonder; namely, the em- 
broidered screen in the department of the 
Netherlands. Another gave an unique pa- 
per upon the vases that were so abundant 
in every exhibit. Another outside anec- 
dotes—odds and ends that she had read. 
Another told of what she tried to learn of 
American art. Another, what she should 
have searched for if she had gone—ending 
with, and “‘last, though not least. I should 
have paused long before the framed protest 
of Hannah Lee of Revolutionary times, who 
protested in the name of Woman against 
taxation without representation.” 

During these evenings the halls of the 





room were hung with maps, bird's-eye views, 
and elevations of the principal buildings and 
of the grounds of the Centennial Exhibition, 
taken from Harper's Weekly; also prints 
and photographs of statuary. Samples of 
curious manufacture were also offered to 
illustrate descriptions of machinery. Dur- 
ing our study of earlier times, photographs 
of old buildings, churches, etc:, were also 
brought. 

After that the Committee of three an- 
nounced a list of subjects for future study. 
The first was the religious progress of the 
century. One lady gave the growth of the 
Methodist Church; another the progress of 
religious thought among the Congregation- 
al churches; another an interesting sketch 
of several early Episcopal churches; anoth- 
er told us something of the changes scien- 
tific investigation had wrought on religious 
belief; another gave a short history of the 
division and reunion of the Presbyterian 
Church; and another, an able review of the 
present status of the Catholic Church, and 
its influence upon our republican institu- 
tions. , 

After that followed a review of the liter- 
ature of the century. The century papers, 
published by the several periodicals, are 
pretty generally studied, but each member 
prefers to study more completely a smaller 
branch of the subject; so one took history, 
another forensic eloquence, and so on, till 
the essayists, poets, novelists, critics, jour- 
nalists, satirists, and theologians were ap- 
propriated. 

Next came progress in domestic economy, 
including all that touched upon personal 
comfort. Upon this subject, one lady read 
& paper upon the dining-room; another de- 
scribed the routine of ordinary housekeep- 
ing at the close of the last century, suggest- 
ing the contrast of a present home; another 
reviewed the fashions in dress for the last 
hundred years, and suggested dress-reform, 
whereupon we moved around the stove and 
talked about and displayed improved under- 
garments, reviewing something of the his- 
tory of patents, and dwelling at length upon 
the healthfulness of the proposed change, 
the physiological defects of modern female 
dress, etc., etc. 

We have promised for the future con- 
trasting journeys from Boston to Philadel- 
phia, contrasted descriptions of elegant 
houses, histories of articles of furniture, etc. 

In the future we expect to consider the 
progress of American science, art, manufac- 
tures, mechanical inventions, education, and 
what has been done for the advancement of 
women in America during the century. 

Our study is not, of course, exhaustive, 
and under other circumstances we might 
do differently and accomplish more, but so 
far, our meetings have been very profitable, 
and more than enjoyable. They are very 
stimulating, and are looked forward to with 
great interest. Similar clubs would with- 
out doubt, be profitable elsewhere and any- 
where. Where so much cannot be attempt- 
ed, reading-clubs might be formed in every 
little neighborhood. It adds very much to 
the interest of a good book that it is read by 
a circle of friends. We have no distinctive 
name as yet for our Club. Some of the 
members speak of it as a ‘‘Study Class,” 
some as “Our Club.” One lady calis it 
‘The Literary”; and ‘‘Friends in Council” 
has been proposed for a name. 

To those ladies who do not measure the 
need for such pleasant co-operation in study, 
there are the helps to be derived from Bos- 
ton, through Miss Ticknor; helps for 
courses of home study; and to those who 
need further stimulus than the announce- 
ment of such an opportunity, or the descrip- 
tion of existing organizations, we would 
suggest the reading of ‘‘A Domestic Preb- 
lem” by Mrs. Diaz. It seems sad to think 
of any woman suffering from ennui when 
so much remains to be studied, so much to 
be done for ourselves, for our friends, for 
our country. In the hope that one small 
success may stimulate others to do more and 
do better, this bit of private effort has been 
described. — Fanny M. Steele in Chicago Tri- 
bune. 
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RIGHTS OR PRIVILEGES! 


Miss Thackeray, in her recent charming 
idyllic story of ‘‘Miss Angel,” relates that 
when the new ‘Academy of Arts’ was 
started, wijh Sir Joshua Reynolds as Presi- 
dent, two ladies’ names were enrolled among 
among those of other artists on the list of 
members. 

These ladies were Angelica Kauffman 
and Mary Moser. Both, as well as their 
friends, were apparently much surprised at 
the honors accorded. Miss Thackeray, in 
connection with the incident, thus remarks: 

“In 1768, Woman’s Rights were a willing 
concession to their desert, not as in later 
years, an extortion and graceless boon.” 

This seems rather a hard saying: it comes 
from the common mistake of confounding 
rights with privileges. It is far easier to be 
generous than to be just. Weall like to 
confer a favor; it gives pleasure to another, 
and it is flattering to our own self-love. 
To yield the same thing when demanded as 
a right, is quite different. It is only noble 
minds, who, perceiving the justice of the 
demand, can concede it gracefully. 

The demand for a right always carries a 
sting with it. ‘‘Yeu have had more than 


your share,” it says; ‘I have had less than 
mine; let us divide more evenly.” An ac- 
tive antagonism is at once developed, and it 
is easy to characterize the demand as an ex- 
tortion, or the concession to it a ‘‘a grace- 
less boon.” 

Sir Joshua and his friends admired Miss 
Kauffman, as a woman and as an an artist, 
and they had the tact to perceive that noth- 
ing would please her more, and more arouse 
her gratitude to themselves, than just such 
a compliment to her genius and talent as a 
painter. But had Miss Kauffman made a 
demand for such a recognition, we can im- 
agine the surprise of these gentlemen, and 
the information conveyed to her in polite 
but definite language, that such an action 
as she suggested was entirely without a pre- 
cedent, and could not for a moment be 
thought of, would lower the standard of the 
profession, tend to introduce a dangerous 
element of personal favoritism, &c., &c., 
quite crushing, if not convincing, to the 
unfortunate aspirant to artistic honors. 

East Orange, N. J. c. C. w. 
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PITTSBURG WOMEN’S CLUB. 





A reception was given by Mrs. Helen P. 
Jenkins, at her residence, to the Pittsburg 
Woman’s Literary Club on the occasion of 
its first anniversary. It was in every way a 
pleasant and successful affair. The parlors 
were handscmely and profusely decorated 
with vines and flowers, and pretty quaint 
vases and urns, filled with blossoms were 
met with at every turn. A paper was read 
by one of the ladies on ‘‘France Under Ma- 
zarin.”’ A discussion upon the subject fol- 
lowed, after which supper was served, 
which proved to be not at all the dreary af- 
fair which a supper without gentlemen has 
been pronounced. A speech from the 
President and toasts from the ladies tollow 
ed. Among the sentiments offered were 
fine enconiums on Madame Roland and Lu- 
cretia Mott. The following sentiment to 
the authoress of ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” was of- 
fered: ‘‘George Eliot—a woman who stands 
before the world to-day, crowned with a 
fame which few have won—a fame not 
made by the trickery of sensational stories 
which satisfy the tastes of the untrained 
millions—but won by a genius which is 
master of the philosophy of human life, 
which has comprehended some phases of 
human character that neither Thackeray 
nor Dickens understood. Her fame is to 
woman an exaltation and a prophesy. We 
are proud that in the ages coming, it shall 
be said, the genius which created Romola 
and Daniel Deronda wasa woman.” ‘‘Bes- 
sie Bramble” toasted ‘““The Men.” After 
rehearsing the damaging things said of them 
in the Bible, by Carlyle and others, she gave 
her woman’s view of the subject, which 
was decidedly facetious as well as compli- 
mentary. Later in the evening invited 
guests assembled. Some very choice music 
was rendered on the piano by Mrs. Josiah 
Cohen and Miss Barrett. 

The object of this club is study and liter- 
ary culture. The members of the club are 
now studying the literature of Europe in 
the seventeenth century. We learn that 
some very carefully written essays have 
been read by the ladies before this society 
during the past year—Pittshurg Chronicle. 





CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation held its meeting for choice of officers 
on Wednesday evening, at 582 Main Street, 
with Mrs. Geo. M. Southworth, with the 
following results: 


President—Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall. 

Vice-President—Mrs, C. F. Woodman. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Annie A. Fellows. 

Executive Committee—Mre. M. F. Walling, Mrs. G. 
W. Cram, Mrs. Lucetta Billings, Mrs. G. M, South- 
worth, Miss Isabella Whithead. 


Mrs. Churchill, of Rhode Island, was 
present, and gave us a most interesting talk 
on the subject. Messrs. Rand and Hannum 
were present by invitation, (members of the 
present Legislature) and it is to be hoped at 
least, that they may profit by it. 

A. A. FELLows, 


oe 


TO THE FRIENDS OF “WARRINGTON:” 


Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, the wife of ‘‘War- 
rington,” has prepared for publication a 
volume of his writings. The selections 
date back as far as 1848, but the me- 
moir which will precede them will furnish 
earlier incidents. The volume has been 
arranged with reference to the leading 
events of the times during the years be- 
tween 1848 and 1876, and it is hoped will be 
a valuable contribution to political history, 
as well as a permanent memorial of a man 
who took a prominent part in the events of 
that period. 

The selections are made from the famous 
‘‘Warrington” letters, originally published 
in the Springfield Republican, and other 
newspapers to which he contributed, and 
from his diary and letters; and they are full 
of that ‘‘wit and mastery of English which 
made his sayings perpetual.” ‘‘Ensign Steb- 
bins,” who made the famous political say- 
ing, ‘‘For the Maine law, but against its 
enforcement,” will be found in his proper 
place among the forty or fifty ‘‘Brief Biog- 
raphies” of eminent men that occupy a 
part of the volume. 

The book will be finely printed, contain- 








ing about five hundred pages, and will be 
embellished by a steel portrait of ‘War. 
rington” (with autograph). It will also cop- 
tain an introduction by Mr. F. B. Sanborn: 
Hon. A. H. Bullock and Hon. F. W. Bird 
will contribute their reminiscences. Mrs. 
Robinson publishes the book at her own 
risk and on her own responsibility. The 
friends who are willing to interest them. 
selves in securing subscribers may address 
Mrs. W. 8. Robinson, Box 88, Malden, 
Mass. Price, $2.50. We hope the book 
may have the wide circulation it deserves. 
*oe 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO LECTURE 
FUND. 





Friends through Mrs. Maria F. Walling, $25. Miss 
Horatia Ware, $5.00. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 











Sunday Meetings for Women,—Sunday, 
Feb. 25, at 3p. M., 4 Park Street, Dr. Harriet Clisby, 
will speak on “Human Self Expression.”’ Al) wo- 
men cordially invited. 


The Moral Education Association wi)! 
hold a meeting at 4 Park St., up one flight, on Friday, 
March 2d, at 7.30. Speaker. A. Bronson Alcott. Al] 
cordially invited. 


Will Emma M. Lander, please send her post-office 
address to this office’ 








Miss G. E. Watson, Lecturer.—The atten- 
tion of Libera] Clubs,—Free Religious Societies, Wo- 
man Suff: Associations especially invited. Ad- 
dress Box , Sing Sing, N. Y. G. E. Watson. 


2ws 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will accep: 
invitations from local societies in Massachusetts, for 
one month, to give lectures to help raise money for 
work in Colorado, Her address is at this office. 

M. W. C. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
“7 Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. M. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 


Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
eer Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 








ADV ERTISERW INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Cyppete.-vee Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 





t 
Dress Reform.—Mies H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
e Spostne rant,.—Russel] Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

e . 

Sewing Machines,.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee,—Oriental Tea Company, & 
Court St. 

Wemon’e Mosteas College.—128 Second 

r 


Avenue, New York. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


Wanted: Lady Agents in every city and 
town for the sale of Blanchard’s Tonic Extract of 
Wheat. It cures chronic affections and diseases of 
the digestive organs. Address Blanchard Food Cure 
Co., 61 Liberty St.. New York. 4w5 











Removal,—Dr. Anna Inman, of Providence, 
has removed from No, 11 Thomas Street to 24 Benefit 
Street, Providence. Office hours from 1 to 4 P. mM. 





Important to all Invalids., Iron in the 
Blood. 

THE PeRvuviAN SyRvuP,a protected solution of the 
protoxide of iron, strikes at the root of disease, by 
supplying the blood with its vital principle, or life 
element—Iron. This is the secret of the wondeful 
success of this remedy in curing Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Dropsy, Chronic Diarrhea, Boi 8; Nervous 
Affections, Chills and Fevers, Humors, Loss of Con- 
stitutional Vigor, Diseases of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Female omplainte, and all diseases originatin 
in a bad state of the blood, or accompanied by debili- 
ty or a low state of the system. 


Wanted $2500, for which security will be 
given, and an interest as silent ner, (suitable for 
a lady) in one of the best promising paying, Gold pro- 
perties in the Black Hills. For culars address 
“Ernest,’’ WoMAN’s JOURNAL office. Bostou. 


Wanted.—A situation as Companion to an inva- 
lid or elderly lady oras an assistant in the care of the 
sick or disabled. Reading, writing, or the position 
of saleswoman will not be declined. Reference to 
Mr. Wm. Bright, of the firm of Torrey, Bright & 
Capen, 348 & 350 Washington Street. Recommenda- 
tions from former employers can be shown. iw. 
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